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Prukespeare; 


OR, 
THE FORTUNES OF A FREE LANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
BEGUILED. 


Mornine broke—still and cloudless, as though the night had been 
innocent of storm or crime. Of the last, at least, no proofs remained, 
for the torrent had done its work thoroughly; and Réné d’Andelot’s 
corpse, after making sport for eddy and rapid, found rest at last in 
a black pool ten fathoms deep in the Rhone. Yet none in the castle 
doubted that the page had come by foul play, nor by whose hand he 
had been done to death ; and not a few—who, while he lived, had hated 
the spoiled favourite—thought of him half regretfully now. There 
were swollen eyelids amongst the women of the household; and 
Mathilde’s cheeks all that day were deathly white; it was long 
before her voice was in tune for rondelai. Some even among the rough 
freebooters shrugged their shoulders, and looked askance at their leader, 
when, two hours before noon, he appeared in the midst of them. 

The most heedless of the routiers could not fail to detect a marked 
change in Sir Ralph Brakespeare. His manner, usually so steady and 
cool, was hurried; his eyes were unnaturally bright, and his cheek 
flushed as though with fever; the very tone of his voice seemed 
altered. He scarcely spoke with any but Lanyon, and with him very 
briefly ; saying, that he had determined to tarry at La Roche Dagon 
till the ransom of the castle, and of the three Burgundian knights, 
should be paid; but that these last were at liberty to depart on their 
parole to collect the money on their own fiefs, and that with them 
should go forth all the able soldiery of the garrison ; so that, even with 
less careful ward than the Free Companions were like to keep, there 
should be no danger of rescue from within. The habits of discipline 
and submission were too deeply rooted in Lanyon to allow him to 
question ; but his face was very gloomy as he listened, and he was scarce 
out of the knight’s presence when his discontent broke forth. 

Vill. 36. 
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“ A murrain on her witch-face! I guessed how it would be. The 
glamour is fairly over him, and St. Anthony himself could scarce help 
us now. The ransom should needs be heavy. Thrice its tale would 
not pay for the spoiling of the best lance in all the Free Com- 
panies.” 

From that day an utterly new life began for Ralph Brakespeare. 
His world thenceforth was bounded by the demesnes of La Roche 
Dagon; and his thoughts seemed to travel no further than his feet. 
He would scarcely absent himself from the Countess Bertha’s presence, 
even for the time necessary to perform the light duties of inspection 
and parade; when they went a hawking, he was ever close at her 
bridle-rein; and of an evening, along the castle walls, their shadows 
moved side by side. 

Only on the formal visits that she paid to her husband’s sick cham- 
ber was Bertha alone; for her lover would never cross its threshold. 
‘And on bright warm dogs, when Count Hugues’ chair was carried 
forth on the battlements, if Ralph chanced to come near the spot 
where the poor paralytic sat blinking in the sun, he would turn hastily 
away: besotted and bewitched as he was, he was still sufficiently his 
old self, to shrink from looking on the stricken face and blanched hair 
of the man whose helplessness he had dishonoured. He never con- 
fessed these scruples to his mistress ; for he cared not to provoke the 
light, mocking laugh that rose to her lips too readily. 

There is no such thorough bondage as that of these strong, mas- 
culine natures, when it is once complete: there are no half measures 
in their folly or self-abandonment. When the Danite—shorn and 
blind—-toiled in the stifling prison-house of Gaza, he was not a verier 
thrall than on that summer night, in the Valley of Sorec, when the 
breeze lifted his shaggy locks laid on Dalilah’s lap. Men, tenfold better 
and wiser than the Free Lance, have acted in the spirit of Philip 
Van Arteveld :— 


“ Now be they armies, cities, peoples, priests, 
That quarrel with my love—wise men or fools, 
True friends or foemen—they but waste their wrath, 
Their wit, their words, their counsel. Here I stand 
Upon the firm foundation of my faith, ‘ 
To yon fair outcast plighted ; and the storm, 
That Princes from their palaces shakes down— 
Though it should vex and rend me—should not strain 
The seeming silken texture of that tie.” 
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The Burgundian knights returned, bringing the due tale of their 
ransom—that of the castle and its inmates had been ready this long 


_ time—yet Sir Ralph Brakespeare gave no signs of departure, whereat 


his men wondered at first, and then murmured. It would have been 


irksome to them, to be cooped up within walls, even with more distrac- 


tions to idleness than could be found at La Roche Dagon. True it 
was, that each had received more than his full share of the ransom- 
money, and that the greediest could scarce quarrel with the amount. 
But the gold that they could not spend burned in their pouches; and, 
though they were gorged here with dainty food and drink, they came 
to think there was more savour in the flesh-pots of Anse, and in the 
wine that they once cursed as over new. There, at least, they could 
carouse after their own fashion, unfettered by the lightest rules of 
decorum; whilst here, their leader seemed determined to monupolise 
license. 

So they grumbled and growled, till one day the discontent came to 
a head; and Gilbert Fleming was put forth to expound it—a sturdy 
veteran, not given to wild debauch or reckless improvidence, where- 
fore he stood high in his captain’s favour, who trusted him next to 
his own body-squire. The routier delivered himself of his mission 
warily ; for Brakespeare’s temper had grown more uneven of late, and 
none cared to provoke it. On the present occasion, however, the 
knight listened patiently; pondering awhile, before he made answer 
in his old, grave, calm way :— 

“There is truth and reason in what thou sayest, good comrade. 
Neither may I deny that, in such times, ’tis waste of approved gens 
darmes, to keep them at garrison of a fortress whence no foray is 
made. I purpose not to ride forth hence yet awhile: nevertheless, all 
such as care not to tarry here with me, have my free leave to betake 
themselves to Anse again. I doubt not, still bides there Sir John 
Hawkwood—a better captain than I—who will receive you gladly. 
When I return thither—if ye be so minded—ye can ride under my 
pennon again; and, forasmuch as ye all have borne yourselves dis- 
creetly during your sojourn here, I will add to your full pay certain 
largesse ; and will wish you heartily ‘Good-speed.’” 

Gilbert Fleming could have looked for no better answer; yet his 
countenance fell when he told it to his fellows ; and he seemed inclined 


to quarrel with the alacrity some of them displayed in closing with 


their leader’s offer. That same day, before noon, the Free Lances 
were mustered in the courtyard of La Roche Dagon. Then it was 
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found that only some ten or twelve, and these by no means the 
choicest of the band, chose to remain there, and share Brakespeare’s 
fortunes to the end—a miserably insufficient garrison for the place. 
To this effect Gilbert Fleming expressed himself. Sir Ralph 
Brakespeare smiled coldly. 

“Trouble not thyself concerning that. It may be that others will 
soon draw to me when they know that my pennon is pitched here ; 
and, if it be otherwise, the place is right easy to defend, and hard to 
assail. While the drawbridge is up there is no danger of surprise; 
and should any try the trick of the rope and grappling-iron, the man- 
gonel we fixed for that special purpose will sweep them off like flies. 
We are amply victualled, too, and yon well never can fail. In these 
two bags is the largesse whereof I spake; see ye divide it fairly at 
your first halt—each man taking his share without wrangle. And 
now, Gilbert Fleming, lead forth thy party without further parley. 
Ye are late on the road already, if ye would sleep at Vertpré. Fare 
ye well, my merry men all; and fair chance befal you till we foregather 
again !” 

No answer came; and the Free Companions looked at each 
other somewhat shamefacedly, as, without another word, the knight 
turned on his heel, and mounted the staircase leading to the presence- 
chamber above. But the awkward pause did not last long; and, if any 
had scruples at leaving his leader in the lurch, they soon vanished in 
speculations as to the probable amount of largesse, and reckonings as 
to how many carouses it would furnish at Anse. None guessed at the 
heaviness of heart that—despite his indifference, real or assumed— 
oppressed Ralph Brakespeare, as, some minutes later, he leant from 
a window, whence a last twinkle of spearheads was visible in 
the skirts of the woodland. He was absolutely proof against fear, 
and had no thought of personal peril: yet he could not shake off 
a vague sense of desolation, and consciousness of folly. So, a voyager 
who, left by his own choice alone on the shore of some marvellously 
lovely tropical isle, watches the white sails of his comrades’ vessel 
blending with the purple horizon; and knows that, when they return, 
they will, perchance, find naught to bring away but a heap of bones. 

The knight’s reverie was broken by a sound, betwixt a grunt and 
a groan, close behind him ; and, turning sharply, he confronted Lanyon, 
before the other had time to clear his countenance of its gloom. 

“T can guess wherefore thou art here,” Ralph said, slowly and 
bitterly. “To complain, doubtless. Thou hast done so, aforetime, 
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with less reason. By Saint Giles! I marvel thou wentest not forth 
with the rest. This place misliked thee from the first, and matters 
will scarce be mended now.” 

The esquire had shifted uneasily at first under his master’s glance, 
like one detected in some breach of good manners. But he stood his 
ground stoutly enough now. 

“It pleases your worship to be merry. I am dull at con- 
ceiving a jest; and this seems to me a sorry one. But my 
memory is better than my wit; and I mind well the words ye 
spake when we two stood together in Bever Court. ‘ Honest Will, I 
pray thou mayst never repent having cast in thy lot with mine.’ 
Have I grown dishonest, then, to have such words cast in my teeth ? 
I repent naught but not having kept to myself my likes and dislikes : 
so will I offend no more. I came but to ask, if your worship had 
any command concerning the ordering of the garrison left here ?” 

Ralph’s face softened, more naturally than it had done since the 
fatal fever-fit possessed him. 

“Go to: thou art even too honest for the company thou art 
keeping. I prithee forgive my taunt, and forget it: 1 am strangely 
distempered of late, and speak at random sometimes. For good or 
evil hap, we two must needs cleave together; I never thought other- 
wise. I will come to thee anon below, and look myself to the ordering 
of these matters.” 

When the Countess heard from her lover’s lips all that had been 
done that forenoon, her arched brows were bent—thoughtfully, to say 
the least of it; and, though she was afterwards more lavish than usual 
of her caresses, Ralph was tormented by a disagreeable impression 
that she felt no overwhelming pleasure or gratitude for the sacrifice 
made for her sake. 

If the truth must be told—the spoiled beauty was already beginning 
to weary and repent of her fancy. Every thorough coquette prizes a 
conquest less, from the moment that it is perfectly assured and com- 
plete—especially if there be no rival to dispute it. And Bertha de la 
Roche Dagon was cruel in her luxury and caprice beyond her 
fellows; with her, the Circean cup lacked savour without a spice of 
treachery. 

Her paramour was too single-hearted in guilt, and too honest in 
dishonour, to suit her long. She had never been bound by 
anything ruder than rose-chains: no wonder that steel rivets galled 
her dainty wrists. Indeed, those two had few real sympathies in 
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common. Ralph Brakespeare was not of the stuff of which minions 
are made; he had earned his mistress with a crime, and he would 
have risked a dozen lives besides his own to carry out one of her 
whims; but he could not turn himself into a troubadour; and the 
delicate finesses without which—on palates like Bertha’s—dalliance must 
soon pall, were as strange to him as tapestry work would have been 
to his fingers, hardened by grip of sword-hilt and mace. He was not 
jealous—for the very simple reason that there was no living creature 
in the castle whom he could suspect—but he was, perchance, in many 
ways too exacting. Besides this, if he was enslaved, he declined to 
wear the badge of bondage openly; his manner was often too im- 
perious for the taste of the lovely despot who had domineered over 
mankind from her girlhood ; and she soon found that he was no Puppet 
to be played with and cast aside or taken up again. 

Altogether, the chdtelaine began to realize that she had ‘made a 
grave mistake, and to cast about for means of amending it. But these 
did not suggest themselves easily. She had ever been too haughty, or 
too careless, to choose a confidante ; and she was not one of those who 
glean counsel in the highway. So she pondered and fretted inwardly 
—doubling the devotion of her manner towards her lover all the while 
—till at last she fell back on what is often the first—always the last— 
resource of woman in her extremity, and. sent for her confessor. 

Some two leagues distant was a Cistercian monastery, founded 
about a century later than the great Abbaye de Cisteaux. The said 
House had been wont, from its establishment, to minister to the spi- 
ritual necessities of La Roche Dagon; and a certain. Father Jerome 
had discharged this particular duty for many years: it was an onerous 
office, certainly, if not a responsible one, especially since the Countess 
Bertha came to reign there. Sir Ralph Brakespeare, as you know, 
liked not cow] and scapular; but for very shame he could not have 
objected to the visit paid, outwardly, no less to the lord than to the 
lady of the castle; and it was in the ante-chamber of her husband’s 
apartment that the Countess chose to lighten her soul of its burden. 
There, at least, she was safe from the only interruption she dreaded. 

Father Jerome had listened so often to that incorrigible penitent’s 
confessions, that the mention of any ordinary sin would not have 
stirred the apathy of his placid face, and he would have mumbled 
absolution as a matter of form. But on the present occasion his visage 
was ominously grim. 

“ My daughter”—he said—“ without special license of my Superior, 
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I may not complete thy shrift, The sin of adultery is—as I have 
warned thee aforetime—sufficiently heinous; but the guilt is tenfold 
when it is shared by one lying under ban of Holy Church. Knowest 
thou not that yonder godless knight is guilty of the blood of an 
anointed priest—no other than the Sub-Prior of the Benedictine House 
at La Meilleraye—whom he hanged by the neck like a felon, while, 
in discharge of his duty, the holy man was convoying to Agen a con- 
victed sorceress ?”” 

Now the lady was perfectly familiar with the whole tale. Before 
the Free Lances had been three days at La Roche Dagon, some 
of them had vaunted this deed of their leader as rather redounding to 
his credit ; and it soon filtered through the entire household. But the 
devoutest matron could not have looked more virtuously horrified, than 
did the Countess Bertha now. She played the part of amazement 
and remorse so admirably, as almost to impose on the auditor. Ere 
long, Father Jerome judged it best to relent; and, on certain con- 
ditions, no longer to withhold absolution. Then, in all amity, the two 
began to confer together, till they had laid the framework of their 
plan. 


CHAPTER XXXIILI. 


HEAVENLY INSTRUMENTS. 


Few fortresses built before the beginning of the fourteenth century 
were unprovided with means of exit and access besides the main 
entrance by the barbican and pont-levis. The castle of La Roche 
Dagon to the south and west was made nearly impregnable by the 
deep scarped ravine. On the other two, the walls—pierced only by 
narrow loop-holes and arrow-slits—were high and massive enough, to 
set at naught all the rude artillery in use before gunpowder came into 
vogue. Pickaxe and battering ram would have made no more impres- 
sion there than on the living rock; whilst the nature of the ground 
forbade attack by chattefeux or belfroi. But on this other side existed 
a secret passage, very similar to the one above described at Hacque- 
mont; only that here the tunnel—issuing from one of the dungeons— 
extended much further; and debouched about midway on the hill— 
which trended downwards steeply, though not abruptly—by an iron 
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trapdoor, level with the surface, and so concealed under boulders and 
briers as to defy detection. Indeed, unless these had been cleared 
away from without, it could not have been lifted from within. The 
passage had not been used for many years, and few in the household 
were aware of its existence; neither was this among the secrets that 
Bertha had thought fit to confide to her lover. The keys of the 
several doors it traversed were not kept with the others; but always 
lay in the chdtelaine’s private coffer. 

On the fourth day after his first visit, the confessor returned ; and 
once again Sir Ralph Brakespeare saw him arrive with some surprise 
and displeasure. He was getting used to all manner of caprices and 
whims; but this sudden access of devotion puzzled him exceedingly. 
Looking deliciously demure and innocent, Bertha coaxed her frowning 
lover. 

“Thou wouldst not have me all a heathen, mon gentil ami? 
When the good father came last I was confessed, but not shriven— 
wottest thou why? He judged me to have sinned of late, so heinously, 
that without conferring with the Abbot, he dared not absolve me. 
And whose fault is it, that I have so erred? Wilt thou grudge this 
one half-hour to my soul’s peace? Or is it because there is none 
on earth thou canst be jealous of, that thou art grown jealous of 
heaven ?” 

As a matter of course, the lady carried her point. Her religious 
exercises were somewhat long; for the second hour found her still 
closeted with her confessor. By this time everything was settled: yet 
evidently there had been some debate; for the Countess Bertha’s 
face, though neither sorrowful nor displeased, was unwontedly 
pensive. 

“‘T would I had a more express promise, reverend father. If all 
tales are true, the mercies of Holy Church are sometimes cruel ; and, 
though I would fain be rid of yon Englishman, I were loath to give 
him up to the doomsman, much more the torturer. I should not sleep 
sound for many a night, if I thought he came by foul usage—and I 
love not ugly dreams.” 

She gave the prettiest shiver of her round white shoulders, as she 
looked up pleadingly ; but the monk showed no signs of relenting, and 
answered almost rudely. 

“Thou hast heard our terms, my daitighter. On no others will our 
House risk its vassals in thine aid—to say naught of the preux cheval- 
ter, Guiscard de Champrecour, who leads them. Choose thou, once 
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and for all; either to live on in open shame with this accursed Free- 
booter, or to render up him and his esquire—who abetted in that foul 
sacrilege—without further question. , I have paltered with thee over 
long on this matter.” 

She sighed once; but before the sigh was fairly ended, she 
smiled. 

“Be it as thou wilt, and let no more words be wasted. Ay—and 
does Guiscard de Champrecour lead your soldiers? I saw him win 
a tilting prize at Lyons. A marvellous fair knight, albeit something 
overbold with his glances.” 

The monk had hard work to look grave—it was so easy to read 
what was passing in his penitent’s mind. He guessed at once that 
with that sigh the old love was buried, and with the smile a new one 
was born. 

“‘ Then, before midnight, our forces shall be without the postern”— 
he said, rising—‘ counting on finding bars and bolts undone. The 
page Aymery, who serves in poor Réné D’Andelot’s room, may be 
trusted so far; and none can watch him, since the secret stair of issue 
descends from yon chamber, where my lord the Count lies. As for 
thee, my daughter, thou hast naught to do but to use this liquor, deftly, 
at the right season. “Tis utterly tasteless and harmless to life: yet 
there was never yet human brain that could think, or muscles stir, for 
twelve hours after it hath been swallowed. Take it, with my 
benison.” 

He held out a tiny phial of thick dark glass, which the lady care- 
fully concealed in the bodice of her robe ; and then somewhat abruptly 
they parted: the man’s black fanaticism and the woman’s selfish 
sensuality were not sufficient to prevent them from feeling uneasy 
in each other’s presence till the treachery was complete. 

That night Brakespeare supped alone, as had been his wont for 
some time past, with the chdtelaine in her bower-chamber. From the 
first moment of their meeting, Bertha had never been more danger- 
ously seductive ; and Ralph yielded to her fascinations the more easily, 
because he had reproached himself since for his churlishness in the 
matter of the confessor that morning ; indeed, he would have expressed 
his penitence, if his lips had not been stopped in a pleasant fashion. 
Generally, the lady needed some pressing before she would accompany 
herself on her lute; but now she took it up unasked, and sung more 
than one virelai in a voice wondrously sweet, though not especially 
well tutored or strong. So, as the night wore on, the witch kept 
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weaving charm after charm, till her victim was more helpless under 
the spell than when he first reclined at her dainty feet. Suddenly, 
the Countess, who had been glancing twice or thrice impatiently 
towards the oriel window, begged her lover to draw the curtain closer 
athwart the casement; saying that the moonbeams streaming in vexed 
her, she knew not why. The instant Ralph’s back was turned, she 
drew the phial from her bosom, and, unstopping it with swift dex- 
terity, emptied it into the cup that stood nearly full at her elbow. 
When Brakespeare returned to her side, she had raised the goblet to 
her lips and seemed to drink; but never a drop passed them. 

“You weary of my wine, if not of me, mon dowx ami,” she whis- 
vered : “ tis an hour since you pledged me. Do me right now in this 
beaker, whose savour I have proved already.” 

Her hand never shook as she held it out; and she looked right into 
his eyes while he drank. 

For one brief instant, the minutest feature of the scene stood out 
before Ralph’s vision with supernatural clearness, like objects lighted 
up by a brief flash of lightning, and abode in his memory as if they 
had been seared there. To his dying day, he never forgot the quaint 
arabesques in the pattern of the arras, nor the chasing of the silver 
hanap he had just drained, nor the amaranth velvet of the chdtelaine’s 
tunic. He could even remember how the slightest flush on one of her 
delicate cheeks showed that his last caress had been something too 
rude. Then there came a hot surge and whirl in his brain—then a 
heavy stupor, slackening sinew and muscle, so that he scarce had 
strength to stagger back and sink down on the estrade, groping 
blindly for his poignard hilt. And then came a horror of great 
darkness. 

Bertha de la Roche Dagon’s face was full at first of mocking 
triumph, as she bent over the prostrate knight to assure herself that 
he was helpless and harmless. But it softened for an instant, as she 
stooped, and kissed him twice or thrice, passionately murmuring,— 

“Tis pity. Ah me! ’tis pity.” 

Then she sprang up, stamping her foot, as if wroth at her own 
weakness; and walked quickly from the bower-chamber, locking it 
behind her. 

An honr later, Lanyon stirred in his sleep, hearing his door open 
stealthily ; but, before he could gain his feet or grasp a weapon, a 
partisan staff descended on his head, and left him senseless. 

By midnight the massacre was over ; for the Free Companions were 
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taken wholly unawares, and—though they died hard and doggedly— 
could make no serious resistance. Before dawn the last corpse had 
been flung into the ravine; and Guiscard de Champrecour had taken 
from the Countess’s own rosy lips thanks and reward. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


IN THE SHADOW CF DEATH. 
“Berrna!” 

The voice was faint, and hollow, and bewildered—like the voice of 
one who, having been buried by mishap in a trance, wakes within the 
sepulchre. 

Then there was a clank of fetters; and through the darkness 
another voice spoke. 

“Now, St. Giles be praised that he lives yet !—though I know not 
wherefore I should rejoice thereat. My lord Sir Ralph, I fear me it 
fares ill with you. Neither may I aid you; for I lie here like a log in 
these cursed gyves.” 

“Tt is Will Lanyon, surely ’—Brakespeare said in a firmer tone. 
“In God’s name, what is this place, and how came we here ?” 

“Beshrew me ifI can altogether expound it,”—the esquire replied. 
“My brains are swimming yet with the stroke that felled me; 
and, furthermore, we were brought here in a close litter; but I take 
it, though I know not rightly, how time hath gone, we are but some 
two leagues from La Roche Dagon—a malison on every stone therein. © 
I wot well that we are in priests’ hands, for, though mine eyes 
were bandaged when the litter stopped, I have heard since no clank 
of spur—only the patter of sandalled feet. Neither know I how 
the castle was surprised. The French rats crept up a sewer per- 
chance ; but they did their work cleanly. Not one of our company 
is left alive save us twain: ere they led me out, they counted the 
corpses.” 

Once more the fetters rattled, and there was a sound of a 
brief convulsive struggle, as if the knight had striven furiously to 
rise. Then Ralph’s voice, hollower than it had sounded at first, was 
heard. 

“And the Countess Bertha—hast thou naught to tell concerning 
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her? She was with me surely when I fell down in this trance. If 
they have harmed a hair of her head i 

Lanyon’s laugh broke in, hard and jarring. 

“Be not uneasy thereanent! Yon winsome lady stands in no 
peril that is not of her own seeking. Mine eyes were not so heavy, 
but that I saw her smile as she looked down from the presence- 
chamber into the court-yard, just after the last of our men had been 
dealt with. A proper knight, too, stood by her side; and, if I 
err not, her hand rested right lovingly on his shoulder. I dare be 
sworn, she could tell the secret of the trance in which your worship 
hath lain so long.” 

The next minute the honest esquire could have bitten his tongue 
cut for the words it had spoken; for there came through the 
darkness a sound, more terrible to hear than wail, or shriek, or 
groan—the sob that breaks from a strong man’s breast when some 
awful agony is tearing at his heart-strings. 

While Lanyon was devising some rude form of consolation, a key 
rattled in the wards of the lock, and four Cistercian monks appeared, 
two of whom carried torches. Of the pair who entered last, one was 
the friar Jerome. The other’s features were almost buried in his 
cowl; but his robe and scapular were of finer texture ; and the beads of 
the rosary swinging at his girdle were richly wrought in gold, such as 
were only worn by high-church dignitaries. The torchbearers held 
their flambeaux over the stone bench to which Brakespeare was 
fettered by a broad iron chain doubled round his waist, with heavy 
manacles on wrists and ankles; so that their superiors might contem- 
plate the prisoners at their leisure. For several minutes the two 
monks feasted their eyes greedily in silence. Then the Abbot—for 
such he was—drew near with slow, cautious steps, like a hunter 
peering into a pitfall in which some terrible wild beast is trapped. 

“So ”—the Cistercian said in a low, bitter voice—“ Heaven hath 
delivered thee into our hands at last. Thou owest the Church a heavy 
debt; thinkest thou to pass forth hence, till thou hast paid the utter- 
most farthing ?” 

The Free Lance’s face was deathly white, and the late agony had 
left it pinched and drawn; but his bold brown eyes never blenched, 
and his lip curled instead of trembling. 

“ Heaven works with rare instruments, it seems—a false harlot, a 
juggling monk, and drugged wine! Nevertheless, sith it is as thou 
sayest, and the debt must be paid, I marvel ye have not set about 
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writing quittance already. In such matters you holy men are not. 
wont to be long-suffering.” 
The Abbot drew back a pace or two hastily, crossing himself. 
“Peace, thou blasphemer! Make not thine accompt with God 
heavier than it now stands. Thou knowest not what or whom thou 
defiest. In cases like thine, ’tis mercy to cause the soul to pass to 


judgment through sharp bodily penance, if so may be purchased some 


remission of eternal torment. Thy hardihood will be more than human, 
if it outlast the proof of our questionaires.” 

Before the ghastly threat Sir Ralph Brakespeare’s visage fell not a 
whit: yet there was something like compassion in his glance as he 
tarned towards the corner where, fettered not less heavily than him- 
self, lay Lanyon, the esquire. 

“* We who wear spurs change defiances with our peers, not with 
women or monks,”—he said; ‘‘ and boasts, even in a free man’s mouth, 
are idle. I am no hardier than my fellows, that I wot of; yet under 
trial I trust to bear myself not dastardly. When flesh may endure no 
longer, why—ye may laugh your fill. I have scant skill at pleading, 
and naught wherewith to bribe; nathless I would ye would consider, 
that ’twere hard justice to deal with yon poor follower of mine, as ye 
deal with me. On the day when the deed which ye call sacrilege was 
wrought, I said—‘The burden, whether of sin or shame, I take upon 
mine own shoulders.’ So say I now. What he did—’twas little 
enough, God wot—he did under mine orders. If his life be forfeit, let 
him die like a Chrisom man, though a sinful one; not piecemeal, like a 
scotched snake.” | 

Lanyon could not stir a limb, but he lifted his head impatiently. 

“‘Nay, nay, Messire Ralph. Shame me not before this reverend 
company. If my sinews be not so tough as thine, they will stand 
some straining ere they crack. They call him churl in Kentishland, 
who drinks his full at the feast, and tries to escape the reckoning. I 
was right ready to take art and part in yon deed; and I am ready now 
to abye it. Let these holy men deal with us according to our deserts ; 
surely their wisdom cannot err.” 

His very eagerness betrayed him into a form of address, more 
familiar than he had used towards his master for many years—perhaps 
since they had been boys together—and there was anxiety in his eyes, 
as if he had been soliciting some great boon. 

The Cistercian Abbot threw back his cowl—revealing features cast 
in a fine patrician mould, though marred by the stamp of supercilious 
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austerity—and gazed steadily at the speaker, moved into something 
like admiration by the sturdy simplicity of self-sacrifice. 

“Thou art honest, at least” he said; “‘and it shall not fare the 
worse with thee therefor. Also thou hast well said, that it is not for 
such as ye to prescribe the fashion or measure of your punishment. 
Only be sure, when it is noised abroad, it shall serve as a warning to 
malefactors, and an ensample that, when Holy Church setteth her 
hand to the work, she doeth it not negligently. Now ye have respite 
for one hour, during the which the reverend father. here shall receive 
your confession ; so that at the fitting moment ye may be absolved— 
for we may not slay the soul with the body. Brother Jerome, 
I leave thee to thine office. Do thou advise us when it is 
ended.” ‘ 

Drawing his robe closer around him, lest it should be defiled 
by touch of the excommunicate, the Abbot swept out of the dungeon, 
followed by the two monks, each of whom, before departing, fixed his 
torch in a socket projecting from the wall. 

Though the Free Lance had grown more than negligent in religious 
duties, he was by no means an infidel; nor—despite his late open rup- 
ture with the Church—was he inclined to spurn Her aid in the last 
extremity. Nevertheless, he felt an unconquerable aversion to be 
shrived by the priest who, he felt sure, had been the accomplice in, if 
not the concoctor of, the plot against his life and liberty. And, even 
could this have been overcome, it were the veriest mockery to profess 
himself at peace with the world and all God’s creatures, whilst the 
memory of Bertha de la Roche Dagon’s treachery lay like molten 
iron on his heart. If his fingers, even at that moment, could ‘have 
closed round her delicate neck, they would scarce, perchance, have 
pressed it more rudely than they had often done in caress: yet Ralph 
felt as if another hour on the rack, and another century of purgatory, 
would have been a cheap price to pay for having the false witch fairly 
at his mercy. He could not, for a moment, decide whether to reject 
or accept the services of the friar, who stood there telling his beads, 
showing no sign of interest or his heavy, apathetic face. 

At length the knight motioned with his hand, as though to intimate 
that he wished Lanyon’s confession to precede his own. So the Cis- 
tercian kneeled down by the farther stone bench, and, bending down 
his ear, prepared to listen. 

But the esquire seemed in no hurry to begin. For the last few 
moments his eyes had been closed and his brows bent, like those of a 
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man striving to collect his thonghts. And it was with a quaint half. 
smile that he spoke at last. 

“T cry your reverence mercy. But, an’ ye fear not to come so 
near mine unholy carcass, I would crave of you one slight service—to 
thrust your hand into my breast, and pluck forth what ye will find 
hanging there next the skin.” 

Half reluctant, Father Jerome did as he was desired. When the 
doublet and shirt were undone, there was found a broad piece of flat- 
tened gold, strung to a chain of steel-wire links rudely twisted ; which 
by long pressure had worn a sort of furrow in the hairy chest and 
brawny throat. 

“What meaneth this token?” exclaimed the monk, suspiciously. 
“How can it concern me, or advantage thee, at such a time? I 
command thee, confess if these signs have aught to do with Black Art, 
or Cabala, Unhappy wretch! Learn that, under this roof, the Prince 
of Darkness hath no power.” 

The smile grew broader on Lanyon’s lip. 

“If Black Art hath aught to do therewith, a holy man must 
answer it—no other than Abbot Hildebrand of Haultvaux; whom 
my master and I encountered on the road the morning we set forth 
from home. The signs ye see he carved with his own hand; and with 
these very words he bespoke me when he bestowed @. Marry! ’tis 
no marvel I remember them; for I conned them over to myself nigh 


an hundred times in that day’s journey, and ever since they have come ~ 


as pat to my mind as an Ave. ’Tis a rare chance that your reverences’ 
routiers found it not: they thought it scarce worth while, to search 
narrowly the person of a poor esquire. ‘ Thou comest of the right bull- 
dog breed,’—nry Lord Abbot was pleased to say—‘ and will never be far 
from thy master’s heel, in weather fair or foul; so that, if he lie im sore 
peril, thow thyself wilt be in as evil case. If ye be come to such a pass that 
there is no hope of help from man, and ye have brief time to make your 
peace with God, show that gold coin to the priest that shall shrive thee, and 
adjure him, by his vow of charity, to carry it straight to his Superior, or 
the churchman highest in authority that shall chance to be near. If the 
token be discerned by one who hath the power of life or death, or whose 
intercession may avail, I dare aver that ye shall both go forth for that once 
scot-free—ay, though there be holy blood upon your hands, or the guilt of 
sacrilege wpon your souls.’ Surely now, if ever, is the time to put this 
to proof. So thus do I discharge me of Abbot Hildebrand’s message. 
If it carry no weight here, ’tis no fault of mine. Good father, the 
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gold piece is in your hand: deal with it as seemeth best to your 
wisdom.” 

After this—surely the longest speech that his tongue ever framed 
—the esquire settled himself on his bench again as composedly as if it 
had been his pallet, and waited the result with much more outward 
indifference than his master; for, during the last few moments, the 
knight’s face had grown eager and wondering. Father Jerome rose to 
his feet in much vexation and perplexity. He had given himself, and 
gained from others, much credit for having entrapped such important 
captives; and was inclined to chafe at the faintest chance of their 
escape from condign punishment; yet he stood too much in awe of his 
haughty and irascible Superior, to venture to suppress the token on 
his own responsibility. After pondering awhile, and muttering a few 
words that were lost in his cowl, he plucked a flambeau from the wall, 
and left the dungeon, clanging the door behind him. 

When the prisoners were fairly alone, said Ralph :— 

“By St. Giles! I am as easy to beguile as a dottrel; but I thought 
at least I was safe with thee. Father Hildebrand knew thee better 
than I, when he chose thee to carry his embassage. I had as soon 
thought of finding a troth-piece round thy bull’s neck, as yon token. 
Peradventure, ’twill not help us, yet none the less I own that the 
Abbot meant Mindly, and that thou art the very pearl of secret- 
keepers.” 

Had the light been less dim, the esquire’s cheeks might have been 
seen to flush. In certain things he was simple as the day he started 
from Bever, and his master’s praise was as pleasant to his ears as 
ever. 

“Mock me not, messire,” he said. ‘I have done no more than 
any carrier-pigeon, rightly trained. Moreover, we know not if it will 
profit it, as yet.” 

“We shall know right soon,” the other answered; and then there 
was silence again. 

Meanwhile, Father Jerome was closeted with his Superior. The 
Abbot was no less puzzled and perplexed than the monk had been, 
when the token was laid before him; but in different wise. For it 
was clear that he was able to decipher the engraving thereon, and 
only doubted how to act. 

“ We are placed in a shrewd strait”’—he said, twisting the gold 
piece nervously in his fingers. “ By this token, Hildebrand of Hault- 
vaux expressly requires that the bearer hereof, and the gentilhomme 
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whom he serves, shall be assoilzied and set free for once, be they guilty 
of any crime whatsoever. “Tis a strange request; but Hildebrand 
never speaks nor acts like other men; and his demands may 
not be lightly gainsayed. None hath wrought more diligently for the 
advancement of our Order than he; and, standing high in King 
Edward’s favour, he hath never misused it. He is keen to discern, 
and slow to forget, when his will is crossed, and hath sure intelligence 
of all that passes here ; and his cousin, the Cardinal of Ostia, would 
surely espouse his kinsman’s quarrel. “T'were rash policy to incur his 
Eminence’s displeasure just now, for since Pope Innocent’s health 
hath begun to fail, his name is in many mouths at Avignon. More- 
over, I have reflected—though this alone, I profess, should not have 
withheld me—that we are not so far from Anse but that, if news came 
thither of our haute-justice, Seguin de Bastefol may ride out hither, 
and avenge it. Benedicité! On scantier pretext these godless knaves 
have wasted holy places with fire and sword. Nay, it boots not to 
gloom over it, Brother Jerome. I am vexed, not less than thou art; 
yet am I minded to meddle no further with God’s vengeance, but 
on certain conditions to let these malefactors go free. I will take 
good heed that Hildebrand be informed of this our courtesy, and I 
doubt not that one day it shall be amply repaid. So, do thou attend 
me to the dungeon once more ; and bid Jacquot, our jailer, follow with 
his tools. If they needs must go forth, we will be quit of their 
accursed presence speedily.” 

Neither Brakespeare nor Lanyon thought the aspect of things more 
encouraging, when the Cistercians entered the dungeon once more; 
followed by a man bearing a basket filled with uncouth iron instru- 
ments. The uppermost thought in both their minds was, that the 
Abbot, provoked by their stubbornness, had shortened the time of 
respite, and that the forbidding attendant was none other than the 
torturer. Neither had the Superior’s brow relaxed aught of its severity, 
~ as he bespoke the chief prisoner. 

“Tf ye have not altogether forgotten how to pray, ye will bend your 
stubborn knees before heaven in thanksgiving for little less than a 
miracle. Your lives are safe. It hath pleased my brother of Hault- 
vaux—for what reason I cannot guess, since never in less worthy 
cause hath saintly voice been upraised—to plead so specially in your 
behalf, that I may not slight his intercession. So, space for repentance 
is given you. There is good reason that your lives be amended, for ye 
are even now as men raised from the dead. Yet, on these conditions 
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only shall ye pass out free. Ye shall swear on the most Holy Sacra- 
ment, hereafter to molest neither the castle of Roche Dagon, nor any 
now dwelling therein; and not only to exact no reprisals for this 
night’s work from any—gentle or simple, clerk or lay—but to reveal 
what hath befallen thee to none. And furthermore, in aftertime, that 
ye will cut off your own hands at the wrists sooner than lay them on, 
or touch irreverently, an anointed priest. Perchance ye will set your 
vow at naught. In such a case, your blood be on your own heads. 
From that instant ye are laden with mine anathema, from which none 
living, save our Holy Father himself, can discharge you. Are ye 
ready to make oath ?” 

It will scarce be credited that the Free Companion should have 
hesitated before he answered ; nevertheless it was so. That same in- 
veterate stubbornness of character which, from boyhood upwards, had 
been his bane, asserted itself even under the shadow of death, and 
chafed under the light condition by which his release was fettered. 
But there was some reason even in his self-will. He soon began to 
reflect, that it might be very long before his power equalled his will, 
if he were to go forth bent on revenge—a revenge that, after all, could 
only light on such as manhood is bound to spare. Besides, the outer 
world had never looked so pleasant to him as now. There surely was 
much work to be done, and, perchance, fair sport to be found 
therein, even if monks were wily and paramours untrue. Also, if he 
had been entrapped by one shaveling, he owed his life to the kindly 
forethought of another, whom he had entreated but roughly when they 
parted. Weighing all these things, he was fain to confess that he had 
found mercy beyond his deserts. So, on his own and his follower's 
behalf, he proffered to take’ the prescribed oath; and even added some 
formal acknowledgment. The Abbot whispered in Father Jerome’s ear, 
who departed hastily ; and then beckoned to the jailer to strike off 
the prisoners’ fetters. Before this was fully accomplished, the friar 
returned, followed by two monks, one of whom carried the golden pyx, 
the other, a canvas sack. When the double oath had been duly ad- 
ministered, the Abbot undid the strings of the bag, and shook out its 
contents on the floor—a gipsire and a chain. 

“‘ These were taken from your several persons last night ’’—he said. 
** All that appertaineth to you is restored, saving horses, arms, and 
harness—with the which it were sin to furnish you. The soldiery of 
the Church are no miscreant plunderers, and our House hath no need 
of your gold: even for charitable use, our hands shall not be defiled 
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therewith. May it help you to better ends than ye have compassed 
heretofore. And now—go in peace: peradventure this sharp lesson 
may yet profit you. Brother Clement, bring here bread and water, 
lest they wax faint by the way; and then have them forth privately 
by the south postern.”’ 

So, with slow, dignified steps, the Abbot. moved away ; but on the 
threshold he turned, and glanced back into the cell. It may be he 
had feigned more vexation than he felt when he found himself con- 
strained to remit the sentence—at any rate, his last look was not un- 
kindly. There was noble blood in the Cistercian’s veins, and cloister 
training had not wholly quenched the martial instincts born with him. 


_In spite of himself, he had been impressed from the first by the bear- 


ing of both the prisoners; and knew not whether to admire most, the 
cool resolution of the knight, or the blunt simplicity of the esquire: 
the last wave of his hand might well have been mistaken for a 
benison. 

Jerome, the friar, was less magnanimous; his visage was strangely 
dark and malign for a man of peace, as he followed his Superior out. 

When the victuals were brought, Ralph drank eagerly of the 
water ; but his throat was still too parched to swallow a morsel of the 
coarse rye bread. lLanyon’s appetite seemed in no wise impaired ; 
and his jaws made play with the frugal fare, lustily as ever they 
had done with the spiced meats of La Roche Dagon. 

Ten minutes later, the two stood free under the night, and were 
striding swiftly away—their faces turned towards the west. The 
monk who unlocked the postern had pointed out to them the track, 
whence there was no danger of. straying for such as could take their 


bearings from the stars. Ere long the open air and brisk exercise 


began to tell; and—mind and body,shaking off the languor of the 
drug—the old, elastic strength glowed throughout Brakespeare’s frame. 
Nevertheless, he continued moody and thoughtful, andZdid not seem 
disposed to break the long silence. They had been walking something 
over an hour, when, on a crest of rising ground near a wood, the 
knight stopped abruptly. Following the direction of the other’s gaze, 
Lanyon guessed easily at the reason of the halt. Battlements and 
towers stood up black against the dusky horizon, broken here and 
there by broad streaks and thin lines of light. 

Sir Ralph Brakespeare shivered from head to heel where he stood ; 
and his bare fingers pressed his follower’s shoulder like an iron 
gauntlet. 
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“‘Canst thou guess who sups with the Countess Bertha to-night ?” 
he whispered, hoarsely. “ And thinkest thou, if we craved it humbly 
at the gate, we might be fed with their broken victuals? Or, per- 
chance, the noble lady might fling us alms from her bower window ? 
Wouldst have no stomach for such dole? Nay, nay—pride suits not 
with beggars, and we are naught else now.” 

There was puzzlement, akin to alarm, on the esquire’s countenance. 
During all the years that they had travelled, over rough roads and 
smooth, through sunshine and storm, together, he had never heard his 
master so wild of speech. 

“The potion works still in your worship’s brain ”’—he said ; “ or ye 
would not talk so distemperedly. Did ye not swear, scarce an hour 
agone, to meddle no more with La Roche Dagon? How doth it 
concern us to know on whom the witch-lady now practices glamour ? 
Marry, I wot my gipsire is heavier than when we two left Bever behind 
us; and that fair gold chain is worth more than the bezants ye carried 
in‘yours. If we were hopeful then, wherefore should we be hopeless 
now? We have grown wiser in the world’s ways at least, and better 
masters of our weapons. It will be hard if we carve not out another 
fortune ; we have enow to purvey us with horse and harness; and see 
if some stout hearts troop not to your pennon, when once it flutters 
again.” 

The knight’s passion-fit had already passed off: but he shook his 
head gloomily as, after another long look at the towers of La Roche 
Dagon, he turned to resume his journey. 

“Thou art right, in a fashion, Will; yet not wholly so. We are 
not so slack of sinew, or scant of breath, but that we can breast 
another hill; but it will be wearier work winning up, and the prospect 
will be scarce as fair as from that we have climbed. Furthermore, I 
avouch to thee, that the blood of those poor knaves, slain yonder, lies 
heavy on my heart. If they had died in fair fight against great odds, 
it had been well. But it irks me to think of their being butchered 
like beeves.” 

“Your worship’s conscience is too tender ’’—the esquire answered, 
in perfect good faith. “It was but a chance of war, like another. 
Ihave no mind for rack, or pincers, or such devilries, 1 own; but so 
the pain be brief, I see not why a routier should stand upon the fashion 
of his death.” 

The simple philosophy did not quite convince Brakespeare; but he 
cared not to argue the question then; and so silence ensued, broken 
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only by brief consultation where the road divided, or seemed doubtful 
till after sunrise, when nearly half the distance dividing them from 
Anse was accomplished. At a small hamlet they refreshed them- 
selves with food and rough country wine; and then set forward, 
Lanyon—as he had done on the first day they marched forth together— 
carrying the provant. After another scant meal they rested somewhat 
longer; so that the twilight was closing in fast as they came down 
on the ferry of the Loire over against Anse: they stood within the 
gates of the town, soon after the sounding of curfew. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


EASTWARD HO. 


In most lives, be they ever so peaceful or blameless, there are certain 
moments that may never be recalled in after years without a hot flush 
and tingling like shame, even though they are linked with no memory 
of guilt or dishonour. At such times, men, neither romantic nor over- 
sensitive, have wished in all sincerity that their tongues had been dumb 
for ever, rather than utter the tale that must needs be told. Nerves, 
strong enough in the midst of deadly peril, have grown womanly-weak 
ere now under such a trial. Well and nobly spoke the old Provost to 
the messenger from Flodden Field :— 


Thou hast not shamed to face us, 

Nor tospeak thy ghastly tale ; 
Standing—thonu, a knight, a captain— 
Here alive within thy mail. 

Now, as my God shall judge me, 

I hold it braver done, 

Than hadst thou tarried in thy place, 
And died above my son. 


When Ralph Brakespeare set his back against the door in Hacque- 
mont Keep, and made ready to hold the stair against odds of a score 
to one, he felt no such sinking of the heart as now, when he entered 
the chamber where Seguin de Bastefol and other chiefs of Free Lances 
sat at supper, and was fain to confess all that had befallen him. There 
was little fellow-feeling or comradeship amongst these marauders, 
recruited, as they were, from divers countries ; but many there would 
liever have provoked the captain of a fair clump of spears, than the man 
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who, quite unarmed, and with never a blade at his back, sat in the 
midst of them—with a face too resolute to be penitent, yet too sad for 
defiance—to tell, so far as his oath of secrecy allowed, the story of his 
own folly and its punishment. So, when it was ended, there were neither 
gibes, nor taunts, nor jests, nor laughter; but only sullen murmurs of 
disapproval, easier to bear. 

Yet one man singled himself out from his fellows, and ranged him- 
self at once on Brakespeare’s side. 

John Hawkwood was a wily adventurer, thoroughly unscrupulous, 
and relentless at times, as his after history proves; but he was free 
from the meanness of the petty plunderer; and it was foreign to his 
nature to press hardly on a comrade in adversity, or even to exult 
unseasonably in the fulfilment of his own prophecies. 

“?Tis an evil mischance,” he said, cheerily, as he made room for 
Ralph next to himself; ‘yet not so evil but it may be amended. There 
is the furnishing of more than one lance in that fair gold chain, that by 
some miracle still hangs round thy neck, to say naught of thy balas 
ruby. Didst thou blind the soudards’ eyes with gramarie, so that they 
saw it not glitter? Each man here is free to choose his own captain, 
and I know naught of our trade if thou long lackest following. More- 
over, I will aid thee according to my power; and I will confer with 
thee on these things ere we sleep. Pledge me now heartily: thou art 
no wine-bibber, I know; but a cup or two beyond thy stint willdo no 
harm to-night. Trouble wears more than travel, and thou hast had 
enow of both, God wot.” 

The geniality of the speaker influenced not only the man he addressed 
but others in presence there. Thenceforth, Brakespeare’s misadventure 
was an object rather of rough sympathy than blame or scorn. He 
himself was the more moved by Hawkwood’s manner, because, of late, it 
had been marked toward him by a certain coldness and reserve. That 
evening the two spake long and earnestly together; and, before they 
parted, much of their future plans was nearly matured. 

Hawkwood’s proffers of assistance to his comrade, though liberal 
enough, were not unconditional. He did not attempt to reduee the 
other to a mere subaltern with no independent power; but made it 


clearly understood that the command of their united followers was to ° 


be vested in himself, and that no expedition should be undertaken 
without his especial sanction. At the same time Brakespeare was 
left free to part company whensoever he pleased—first repaying the 
sums now advanced: in pledge whereof, the gold chain, at Ralph’s 
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express desire, was placed in Hawkwood’s hands. This, at least, was 
better than parting outright with the heirloom; the ruby he still 
retained on his finger. All this may seem exceeding unromantie, and 
something unchivalrous ; but both were hard practical men, and they 
liked each other none the worse because the matter was arranged in an 
honest, business-like fashion. When all was definitely settled, the elder 
knight began to unfold his design. 

“T have pondered much of late,” he said, “ having in truth little 
else to do, and thus much is clear to me—that it is not for our advan- 
tage to tarry longer here. This realm of France hath been so vexed and 
ravaged from border to border, that there is little left therein worth the 
harrying. Even this corner of Burgundy, that had ’scaped till the 
Tards Venus came down, is so naked now, that it can scarce purvey us 
with forage; mine ears are weary with the plaint of those wretched 
peasants ; and to look on their frightened famished faces is worse than 
listening to their moan. I care not greatly, as thou knowest, for 
meddling with priests, and we have seized and put to ransom all such 
fortresses as might safely be assailed; so that, in this wise, we needs 
must hold our hands—unless we would set ourselves at open war with 
one or both the kings ; for Edward cannot, for very shame, sit still 
whilst the peace of Bretigny is trampled on. Art thou of my mind 
so far ?” 

“Yea so,” Ralph assented. ‘‘ We have grazed all down bare within 
sweep of our tether, and ’tis best to seek fresh pasturage. I care not 
how soon, or how far afield we stray.” 

“That is well,” Hawkwood said; “‘hearken then to me. Thou 
hast heard, belike—for those here have never ceased to grumble, that 
they marched not south with Guyot du Pin and the Bastard of Breteuil 
—of the early doings at Pont St. Esprit, and how our fellows wasted 
all up to Avignon gate, till Innocent waxed sick with fright, and the 
cardinals hid themselves in hole and corner like hunted mice. But, 
mayhap, thou hast not heard—sith ’tis but late and in thine absence— 
how all these things were concluded. For, atthe last, John, Margrave 
of Montserrat, on behalf of the Pope, proffered sixty thousand golden 
crowns, and plenary absolution to boot, for the Free Lances to leave the 
Church in peace, and follow his own banner into Lombardy, where he 
wages war with the Milanese. Witless and wilful would our comrades 
have been had they haggled over such terms; so, two months agone, 
they marched thitherwards, light of conscience, and heavy of purse ; 
and ere this, I wot, they have done wight service, with profit to 
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themselves, no less than to their captain. Now, I am minded—when we 
two have gathered sufficient following—to follow in their track. Ihave 
spoken lately with certain who know the country well ; and, unless I err : 
greatly, there will be, for years to come, work enow therein,—ay! and 
large wage to boot—for such as fight for their own hand. Wilt thou ride 
on that road with me? ’Tis but turning bridle again when thon art 
a-weary of my company.” 

“ Ay, and willingly,” the other made answer ; “an’ ye fear not in- 
fection of ill-luck. Misfortune, so some think, carries a taint like the 
plague.” i 

“Tush !’”? Hawkwood said, pleasantly; “I have never leisure for 
superstitious fancies, and leave such to old wives or astrologers. 
Blame rather ill-management than ill-luck, when matters go awry. If 
a knight will air his valour in defence of ribaude, and make martyr of 
felon priest, and let high-born paramour set foot on his neck—those 
that came back from La Roche Dagon told rare tales !—he must needs 
look to come by scathe or scorn. But thou hast been sharply schooled 
against such vanities ; and, if I see thee falling again into temptation, 
thou shalt not lack due warning of thine elder—not thy better—in 
arms.” 

In more cordiality than had subsisted between them for some 
time past, the two parted for the night. On the very'next morning, 

Sir Ralph Brakespeare began to furnish himself anew; and his name 
was reckoned once more amongst the captains and leaders in Anse. 

Little, indeed, is known accurately concerning the military economy 
of those famous Companies; for no annalist ever rose amongst themselves, 
and even Jehan de Froissart’s zeal would scarce have tempted him 
within sight of their camp-fires. Nevertheless, something we may infer. 

Division of booty in certain proportion was substituted for regular pay ; 

and the Freebooters came and went as it pleased them, enlisting for no 

definite time of service. Yet that there were differences of rank fixed i 
and maintained, is clear. The lowest grade were the cowtilliers, or 
spearmen, lightly harnessed and imperfectly armed, who performed the 
duties of grooms or pages to the full lances; above these last were 
certain squadron leaders, answering to the knights-bachelors and 
bannerets in the feudal army ; whilst the movements of the main body 
were directed by one or more chiefs, answering to our generals of 
brigade. 

Hawkwood was not over confident, in asserting thatspears would soon 
gather round his comrade’s pennon. If Brakespeare had been some- 
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what stern in discipline, and imperious—apt rather to repel than invite 
familiarity—he was known to be free-handed, even to lavishness ; and 
when there was danger in the front, he only asked to be followed. In 
speaking of the misadventure at La Roche Dagon, the routiers did 
not forget how the castle was won: weighing the exploit of the pont 
levis against the night surprise and the dragged drink, the scale 
turned rather in Ralph’s favour. Any man might be excused for 
being taken unawares by secret passages, or woman’s wile; if their 
captain had paid dearly for his own love-fit, perchance he might be 
less severe hereafter in judging others who broke bounds; and they 
liked him none the worse, since he had shown that he was not tempta- 

on-proof, Little sympathy, and less regret, was expressed for those 
who came by their deaths when the place was re-taken ; those reck- 
less soudards were more inclined to pity a comrade for losing his 
money at the dice, than for losing his life in battle or brawl. 

Sir Ralph Brakespeare was much in the position of a favourite 
captain, who having just lost a vessel—rather by the visitation of God, 
than through his own ignorance or cowardice—when he begins to fit 
out again, finds less difficulty in manning his ship than many mer- 
chants who have plodded on through their profession, steering; clear 
both of brilliant success and grave disasters. 

It soon became noised abroad, that Hawkwood and Brakespeare 
purposed to sever themselves from the Companies lying at Anse, and 
set forth for Lombardy. Rumours—vague, but tempting—of the suc- 
cess of those who had already marched thither, had come back across 
the Alps; so that, when the knights finally mustered their followers, 
no fewer than fourscore lances, and nigh two hundred spearmen and 
coutilliers, were ranged under their command. Seguin de Bastefol 
was sorely inclined to take umbrage at so large a defection; but 
independent action was the very root and essence of Free Companies ; 
and he knew that neither of those two was likely to be dissuaded; nor 
gainsayed. Moreover, he himself had begun to find the country round 
Anse too strait for him, and to think of moving westwards, towards 
his native Gascony. This indeed, he did not long afterwards, turning 
by the way to storm Brieux, ravaging and devastating Auvergne from 
Clermont to Ussoire. So Seguin de Bastefol swallowed the necessity 
with a tolerably good grace; and when he bade his comrades “ Go 
and prosper, in the devil’s name!” this, according to his peculiar 
ideas, was rather a benison than a ban. 

The events and preparations just related, extended over the eaten of 
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several months ; and the spring of 1362 was far advanced, when the 
adventurers rode forth from Anse. They bore to the south-east, by 
Grenoble and Briangon, and crossed the Alps under Mont Genevre, by 
the pass through which, more than a century later, Charles VIII. 
descended, bringing with him a mighty armament and heavy train of 
artillery. It was a long march, and atoilsome; for the road was rough 
to travel, even in summer, and was more than fetlock deep in snow on 
the higher grounds: yet they had not lost horse or man when they 
came down on the Piedmontese plains near Susa. Thenceforward the 
journey was easy, and they moved steadily on—meeting with no let or 
hindrance—by way of Asti and Alexandria, till they fixed themselves 
for the present on the south bank of the Po; waiting to see how the 
tide of events would turn. 

By this time John of Montserrat, warring with the Lords of Milan, 
had made such good use of the spears he hired at Pont St. Esprit, that 
Barnabo and Galeas Visconti were fain to sue for peace. When this 
was once concluded, the Margrave—a prince no less politic than bold— 
began to cast about how he might best deliver himself of a burden 
both cumbersome and costly ; for it was needful not only to provide the 
Freebooters with food and pay, but also with constant work. Once in 
idleness, they waxed dangerous; and, like the familiars of necromancy, 
were apt to turn and rend their masters. From this perplexity he 
was relieved, by the offer of the Pisan deputies to take off his hands 
such of the Free Lances as he could spare; and so the White Company 
—then chiefly, though not entirely, composed of English—passed into 
the pay of the Republic. To this Company Hawkwood and Brake- 
speare joined themselves; and were received as those are like to be, 
who bring with them no mean reputation, and a following answering 
thereto. 

It was not long before the elder knight began to gather into his 
own hand the reins of authority, hitherto somewhat slackly held by 
the two or three esteemed chiefs of the White Company. Only one of 
those—Simon Burnley by name—could lay claim to any real military 
skill ; and he was such a thorough debauchee, that it was hard to reckon 
when his senses would be fit to use. So the eyes of all men began 
to turn to the quiet, staid commander—slow of speech, but whose cool 
brain and steady nerves were ever ready to profit by advantage, or 
battle with calamity. 

Ralph Brakespeare watched his comrade’s rise, not alone without 
envy, but without emulation; though he was neither gloomy nor des- 
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pondent, the shadow of his last misadventure passed not away from 
him when others forgot it. He seemed loath to take upon himself any 
responsibility of command; in field or on parade, his voice was clear 


' and sonorous’ as ever; but in counsel-chamber it was never heard. 


Hawkwood at first made efforts, not a few, to draw the other out of 
the background, as if unwilling to engross the chances of advancement ; 
but after awhile he desisted, and left Brakespeare to follow his own 
devices, whilst he addressed himself steadfastly to the task of building 
up his own fortunes. 

Under the careful training of that skilful strategist, the materials 
of the Free Companies—already moulded into shape by fifteen years 
of incessant warfare—was developed to a military perfection, forgotten 
in Europe since the Roman Legionaries ceased to be. On the harness 
and equipment, no less than on the training of his veterans, Hawk- 
wood bestowed thought and care. It was easy to conceive how poor 
a front raw peasant-levies and citizen-soldiery must have shown, when 
set face to face with such troops as Villani describes. 

“These English were all lusty young men, most of them born and 
brought up in the long wars between the French and English; warm, 
eager, and practised in slaughter and rapine, for which they are always 
ready to draw their swords, with very little care for their personal 
safety ; but in matters of discipline very obedient to their comman- 
ders. However, in their camps and cantonments, through disorderly 
and overbearing boldness, they lay scattered about in great irregu- 
larity, and with so little caution, that a bold, resolute body of men, 
might, in that state, easily give them a shameful defeat. The armour 
of almost all were cuirasses, their breasts covered with a steel coat of 
mail, gauntlets, and armour on the thighs and legs, daggers and broad- 
swords; all of them had long tilting lances, which after dismounting 
from their horses, they were very dexterous in handling. Every man 
had one or two pages, and some of them more, according to their 
ability to maintain them. On taking off their armour, it was the busi- 
ness of their pages to keep them bright and clean ; so that when they 
came to action, their arms shone like looking-glass, and thus gave 
them a more terrifying appearance. Others among them were archers ; 
their bows long, and made of yew. They were very expert in using 
them, and did great service in action: Their manner of fighting in 
the field, was almost always on foot. The horses were given in charge 
to the pages. The body they formed was very compact and almost 
round; each lance was held by two men in the same manner as a spear 
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is handled in hunting the wild boar; and thus close embodied, with 
their lances pointed low, and with slow steps they marched up to the 
enemy with terrible outcry, and very difficult it was to break or dis- 
unite them.” 

Nevertheless, fortune was tardy in rewarding the great Condottiere’s 
pains. The winter expedition through the Val de Nievole, though an 
admirable test of hardihood and endurance, could scarcely be classed 
above a predatory expedition, from which was reaped no permanent 
advantage ; and when, in the summer of 1364, he first appears as the 
leader of the Pisan forces in a regular engagement, he led them not to 
victory, but to a rude reverse. True it is, that at Barga those of the 
White Company encountered not municipal troops alone, but many of 
their ancient comrades—both German and English—who had been lured 
from their own ranks by fair proffer of florins. It was wolf set against 
wolf, and deadly rending ensued ; yet was the defeat not doubtful, and 
Malatesta, who commanded the Florentine host—cousin to him whose 
doings and death have been recorded in this chronicle—pressed his ad- 
vantage right up to the gates of Pisa. Never, since he first drew sword, 
did Sir Ralph Brakespeare show more desperate valour than in covering 
that retreat, wherein he gat two sore wounds, besides being crushed 
under his dead charger: hardly did Lanyon, and others who struck 
in to the rescue, bear the knight alive into the town. 

So once more Ralph’s iron constitution had sharp trial; and the 
stark muscles and sinews slackened, till they could no longer lift the 
weary arm. ‘There were no white hands to smooth his pillow, and no 
soft voices to sing him to sleep, as at Hacquemont. Nevertheless the 
knight found a careful nurse and a cheery withal, in a certain matron, 
buxom though well stricken in years—wife of the clothier in whose house 
he had lodged ever since he first joined the White Company. The 
condottiere, even so early in their service, were apt to entreat somewhat 
roughly the good citizens, on whose pay they throve till they waxed wan- 
-ton ; so that murmurs not a few, and some shrill complaints, had already 
been heard in Pisa. But Sir Ralph Brakespeare’s name was in itself a 
safeguard ; the boldest ruffler presumed not to brawl under the eaves 
of the house where he dwelt, much less molest its inmates ; and he him- 
self treated his hosts, not with moderation only, but with courtesy. In 
his sickness he had his reward. 

If Dame Giacinta had watched by the sickbed of her own son—she 
had never born a living child, yet the matronly instincts were not less 
strong in her ample breast—she could not have been more earnest in 
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her tending. Garrulous by nature, she could govern her tongue at 
need ; and, not till it was safe for her patient to listen did she try her 
best to amuse him. She had a pleasant voice too, and the linqua 
toscana was musical then as now; and Ralph would lay for hours 
listening to her prattle, seldom exerting himself to speak, but answer- 
ing her now and then with a smile; with which encouragement the 
dame was more than content. Lanyon, too, was always within call; 
for little duty was going on, since the late defeat caused the Pisan 
garrison to keep within the gates. On the whole, the knight’s con- 
valescence advanced comfortably enough. 

One day early, Dame Giacinta came into the sick chamber, dressed 
in deep mourning, with a countenance unusually downcast and demure ; 
praying for leave to absent herself some two hours, which she purposed 
to spend at her devotions in the cathedral church hard by. When she 
returned the cloud had cleared somewhat from her countenance ; 
though still pensive, she lapsed rapidly into her wonted talkative mood, 
and was very ready to answer Ralph’s questions as to the causes 
of her heaviness. This was the tale she had to tell; to which the Free 
Companion listened, till the summer day waned into twilight. 
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THE “ HERALD” BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


In the busiest part of Broadway—thronged by a jostling crowd of 
people, omnibuses, carts and equipages of all kinds, passing up and 
down the great thoroughfare, and meeting from the numerous cross- 
streets and bye-ways, which here intersect, that it was found necessary 
to throw an iron bridge high over the turbulent current, in order to 
secure a safe transit for the timid and feeble—rises the imposing 
“Herald” Building. There is no more noticeable monument of indi- 
vidual enterprise in the city, than this stately structure. Built of white 
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marble, with all the florid adornment of the Italian style, and rising, 
with its windowed roof high above the adjacent houses, it catches the 
eye of every passer, of even that busy, self-absorbed multitude, which 
from morning until night keeps constantly passing and repassing 
before its attractive front. 

Less than a hundred years ago, on the present site of the “‘ Herald” 
Building stood Hampden Hall, then on the outskirts of the town—a 
favourite resort of the political agitators of colonial times. Heated by 
its conspiring conclaves, they rushed to the “ fields’’ near by, or “ Park,” 
as it is now called, and by fierce harangue, stirred the people to 
the rage of revolution. Here resolves provoked to action; here “ liberty 
poles”? were raised and cut down; here the men of the people struggled 
with the soldiers of authority ; and here, on a hot evening in July, 
1776, the declaration of independence was read to the army of Wash- 
ington, who then occupied the city. 

A less dignified but more notorious successor, followed the revolu- 
tionary agitators of Hampden Hall. Here Barnum had his museum, 
where animal vied with human monsters in grasping the popular 
shilling ; and Feejee mermaids, wallowing Hippopotamuses, fat babies, 
living skeletons, enormous giants and pigmy Tom Thumbs, turned their 
deformed proportions to the curiosity of the public eye. 

The museum was burned in 1865, and the proprietor of the 
“New York Herald,” having bought the ground for seven hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, built upon it the present structure at a cost 
probably of two hundred and fifty thousand more. The internal 
arrangement of this palatial building, is in harmony with the beauty 
of its exterior. Sixty feet deep into the earth, through the dry sandy soil 
of the island, descends, story after story, so lofty, spacious, and well- 
lighted, that the three great steam presses which are here in operation, 
impelled by the obedient force of their engines, are doing—with the 
utmost facility—their mighty work of printing 80,000 or 100,000 
“Heralds” every night. On the first floor above ground, there is a 
spacious suite of counting-rooms, opened freely’ by wide doors to the 
street, and ever emptying and filling, with a passing crowd. The 
interior is fitted up with all the luxury of expense and convenience of 
some opulent banking establishment. There are carved wainscotings 
and cornices, desks of glass and marble, and floors of vari-coloured 
tiles. It is here only, that the great paper meets the public face to 
face. Everywhere else it wears the mask of the anonymous. Here 

are the business superintendent, the treasurer, the advertising and 
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subscription clerks, and salesmen—a host in themselves. The other 
compartments, the editorial rooms, the conference parlours and libraries, 
and even the compositors’ quarters under the windowed roof, are all 
of proportionate spaciousness, comfort, and elegance. 

Thirty-two years ago the “Herald,” now so grandly lodged, was born 
in a cellar. From his seat here, in the only chair, at an extemporised 
desk of a piece of rough board, supported by two flour barrels, the 
present proprietor gave to the world No. 1 of the “New York Herald.” 
He was everything then—proprietor, editor, reporter, and all except 
printer. His whole capital, a few hundred dollars, was barely enough 
to sustain the paper a week. 

The first number was a small sheet of four pages of four columns 
each, and contained thirty-two advertisements, probably gratuitous; in 
three months the size of the pages was enlarged by about two inches in 
length and breadth, the columns were proportionately enlarged, and 
nine of its sixteen were filled with advertisements; and in 1840 the 
“ Herald’s”” pages expanded to their present dimensions, each of the 
four having six columns. Now the “ New York Herald” is a large 
triple folio sheet of sixty columns, of which, on this day (Oct. 8, 1867), 
thirty-eight are closely filled with advertisements. The paper has a 
daily circulation of from 80,000,to 100,000. Its gross revenue is esti- 
mated at three thousand dollars a day, and the net annual income of 
the proprietor has reached, it is said, the large sum of three hundred 
thousand dollars. 

James Gordon Bennett, the proprietor and editor of the “ New York 
Herald,” is a Scotchman by birth. He went to Americain 1819. At 
Halifax, where he first landed, he became an usher in aschool, but soon 
left for Boston, where he worked in a printing office as a proof reader. 
In 1822 he arrived at New York, where, with the exception of a few 
years spent in Charleston, South Carolina, he has since passed his life 
as lecturer, reporter, sub-editor, and proprietor of Sunday and other 
newspapers, with various alternations of fortune which hardly lifted 
him above an obscure poverty, until the establishment of the “New 
York Herald,” whose wide circulation has made the name of James 
Gordon Bennett universally known, and secured for him great wealth. 
He is a hale old man of sixty-seven, with much of that sinewy struc- 
ture which belongs to the race of “ raw-boned”’ Scotchmen. Availing | 
ourselves of his own freedom of personal revelation, we might trace 
each feature of his face to the squint of his eye, and describe every 
detail of his domesticity to a téte-a-téte with his wife. It may suffice 
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to say that he is a man of indomitable energy, and that he concentrates 
all his powers to the one great business of his life—the worldly success 
of his paper. Though with a grand house in the fashionable Fifth 
Avenue, a charming country residence, a yacht, splendid equipages, 
and all the other showy indications of wealth, he himself lives the 
life of an anchorite. “I eat and drink,” he says, “‘to live, not live to 
eat and drink.” 

In enterprise he has shown himself of unconquerable pluck. When 
his “ Herald ” establishment was burned down, a fewmonths after it had 
been founded, he thus flung defiance in the face of adverse fortune ; 
“We are again'im the field,” he wrote, “larger, livelier, better, 
prettier, saucier, and more independent than ever.” 

The influence of the “New York Herald” is so great, that by 
some it is thought to hold the balance of power between the contending 
parties of the country. President Lincoln was so impressed with the 
supposed magnitude of this influence, that he thought it a cheap 
purchase, at the cost of the embassy to France, which he offered to 
Mr. Bennett. 

The aged but vigorous editor of the “New York Herald” still 
takes an active part not only in the business management of his paper, 
but in writing for its columns. Surrounded daily by his numerous body 
of ready inditers, he is said, while moving restlessly about the room in 
the heat of his peculiar inspiration, to dictate to them the leaders of the 
morrow. At any rate, his style of scornful banter in the treatment of 
every subject, however sacred or dignified, whether directly emanating 
from him or assumed, in compliance with the master taste, by his 
obedient subordinates, may be detected in each morning’s paper. One 
of the chief elements of the force of the “ Herald” is in its pertinacity 
of attack. The editor, when he has once seized a victim, does not drop 
him until, like a Scotch terrier, he has shaken and worried him to 
death. He makes use of what may be termed the advertising prin- 
ciple in his leaders, that is, by constant repetition of the same emphatic 
sentiment and expression, he rams, day after day, his peculiar views 
into the public maw. 

Expediency may be said to be the ruling principle of the paper in 
its discussion of political and social questions. It strives to anticipate 
the drift of public opinion, and blows its powerful blasts in the sup- 
posed direction of the popular movement. Whatever may be the 
difference of opinion in regard to the views, taste, and influence of the 


“New York Herald,” all are agreed that it has accomplished, with 
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great success, the main object of a newspaper. As a full and complete 
reflector of the passing events and topics of the day, it is unsurpassed. 
Its immense receipts are liberally spent in providing the paper with 
every possible information from all parts of the world. During the 
American war it had a correspondent in almost every camp, and 
expended the liberal sum of two thousand dollars each week to defray 
the cost. Its correspondents, who are everywhere, are allowed the 
utmost latitude of expenditure for the purpose of obtaining early 
intelligence. The London correspondent, on his own responsibility, 
telegraphed across the Atlantic every word of the King of Prussia’s 
speech, at a cost of more than a thousand pounds sterling, the draft 
for which was ungrudgingly paid at the “ New York Herald” office. 

The two chief competitors of the “New York Herald” are the 
“New York Tribune” and “ New York Times.” 

The “ Daily Tribune” has the comparatively insignificant daily 
circulation of from 20,000 to 30,000. Its weekly, however, counts 
over 200,000 subscribers, and the proprietors are said to have 
divided among them, in the most successful years, nearly one 
hundred thousand dollars. Horace Greeley, its editor, is another 
example of an enterprising American working his way, in spite of 
adverse circumstances, to fame and fortune. He was born in Amherst, 
New Hampshire, in 18]1. Having a turn for reading, he made good 
use of the rare intervals of leisure left him from the hard work on the 
rugged acres of his father, who was a poor farmer. He had read, 
before he was ten years old, every book he could borrow within fifteen 
miles of his home; and this was done at the “light of pine knots.” 
From the farm he escaped to the neighbouring town, where he became 
a printer’s devil, and finally found his way to New York, with “a 
scanty wardrobe and ten dollars in his pocket.” Here he worked in a 
printing-office, and rose from journeyman to master-workman, news- 
paper proprietor, and editor. He established the “‘ New York Tribune” in 
1841. There is no more earnest and sincere defender of what Mr. Greeley 
believes to be right than his paper. It is, more than any other, the 
exponent of the individual opinion of its editor; and thus, while it 
reflects his personal virtues, it not seldom exhibits his defects and 
eccentricities. Its broad daily columns have been again and again filled 
solely by the expansive utterance of Mr. Greeley, who is one of the most 
fluent as well as industrious of men. He is known to have written up 
his paper, to have travelled fifty miles and made a long political 
harangue, and returned to New York and delivered an evening lecture, 
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all in twelve hours of the same day. He is editor, author, lecturer, 
political agitator, social reformer, and has been member of Congress. 
No work, however varied and heavy, seems too great for his strength 
and patience; and yet his etiolated blonde complexion, bending 
shoulders, and shambling gait, indicate no great physical vigour, though 
the high forehead, which his habit of wearing his long hair brushed 
behind his ears, and his hat cocked back on his head, displays to the 
utmost, shows space enough for a large brain. 

The “New York Times” was established in 1851, only sixteen 
years ago, by its present proprietor, Mr. Henry J. Raymond, who, 
like Mr. Greeley, is the son of a farmer. He was born in Lima, in the 
State of New York, in 1820, but was educated at a college in Vermont, 
where he secured the means for his own education by teaching others. 
In 1840 he went to New York, and found ready employment as a 
reporter and sub-editor of various city papers, until he finally estab- 
lished his present journal, the “New York Times.” Unlike his 
cotemporaries, Bennett and Greeley, Raymond had the control, through 
some wealthy friends, of a large capital at the commencement of his 
enterprise. He was thus enabled, almost at the start, to present him- 
self as a formidable competitor of his successful cotemporaries, whom 
he moreover rivals in tact, capacity, and energy. The “ New York 
Times” has a daily circulation of about forty thousand, and gives its 
proprietary an annual net income of a hundred thousand dollars. 
Mr. Raymond is an aspiring politician and a fervid popular orator, 
who,as member and speaker of the State Assembly, Lieutenant-Governor 
of New York, and representative in the Federal Congress, has given 
proof of his practical ambition in winning a high place, and of 
administrative and parliamentary capacity, by his able performance of 
its duties. A small compact man, with the concentrated temper and 
eagerness of the bilious temperament, he has the physical organization 
favourable to vigorous and persistent work. He is one of those rare 
men who have the full control of all the powers they may possess, and 
can bring them to bear, at any given moment, upon the object they 
desire to accomplish. 

The political tone of the “Herald” varies with the fluctuations of 
public opinion. The “Tribune” and “Times” are partisan journals ; 
the former giving its support to the “ Radical,” and the latter to the 
“ Conservative” branch of the Republican party. They all, however, 
compete for public favour, with more or less success, by a diligent 


effort to supply the general demand for a daily and complete record 
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of events, and each may claim a large number of readers who remain 
indifferent to the peculiar political or social views of its editor. 

The “‘ New York World” is another morning newspaper, of similar 
form and scope with the “ Herald,” “Times,” and “Tribune.” As 
the organ of the Democratic party, it exercises a proportionate in- 
fluence ; but, notwithstanding its acknowledged ability and industrious 
application of all the modern means of information, its circulation is 
small compared with that of the other morning papers. These four 
papers, the “ Herald,” ‘“ Times,” “Tribune,” and ‘“ World,” are all 
sold at four cents a copy. Each has its semi-weekly and weekly, com- 
piled from the morning papers, the subscription prices of which are 
three and two dollars a year. 

Of the “large papers,” as they were once called, there is now but 
one morning survivor. This is the “Journal of Commerce,” a great 
single folio sheet, as expansive as two folios of the “ Herald” rolled 
into one. It is deemed a commercial and financial authority by many 
merchants and tradesmen, who sustain it by a liberal largesse of adver- 
tisements. It is interesting as a relic of the traditionary form of the 
newspaper once generally in vogue with the New Yorkers a quarter of 
a century since. Two of the “large” evening papers still survive. 
There is the “ Evening Post,” edited by the American poet, Bryant, 
aided by his son-in-law, Parke Godwin, an impressive publicist and 
historian, and Mr. Nordhoff, the most accomplished of editors. Its 
liberal views on politics, trade, and finance, and refined appreciation 
of social, literary, and artistic subjects, have obtained for the “ Evening 
Post’ a wide circulation among the most intelligent classes of the United 
States. Its proprietary is said to have divided in a single year the 
large sum of two hundred thousand dollars. The ‘‘ Commercial 
Advertiser”’ had lost much of its former influence until resuscitated 
by its present editor and proprietor, Mr. Thurlow Weed, a venerable 
and experienced journalist, and of wide renown in America as a skilful 
political manager or party whipper-in. The “large” papers are sold 
at five and six cents each copy. 

The Americans are great readers of newspapers and periodicals of 
all sorts, and the supply is proportionate to the demand. There are 
in New York alone two hundred, of which fifteen are German, two 
French, two Italian, and one Spanish. There are twenty daily papers, 
and the rest are semi-weekly and weekly. In addition, there are a 
hundred magazines. Among this multitudinous shower, pouring daily, 
weekly, and monthly upon a people athirst for all kinds of intelligence, 
there is that to suit any taste, however varied. All interests are repre- 
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sented in these three hundred publications—national, political, religious, 
literary, scientific, artistic, banking, commercial, trading, manufac- 
turing, and even those which administer to the appetites, tastes,'caprices, 
and pleasures. There are seven journals of fashion ; there is, or was, @ 
‘‘ Wine Press,” and there flourishes a paper known as the “ Billiard 
Cue.” The dentists, coachmakers, tailors, shoemakers, and photo- 
graphers have each their organ. 

The “New York Ledger” is far ahead of all the other weekly 
publications in circulation which has occasionally risen to the enormous 
number of 350,000 and seldom sinks below 250,000. It is sold at six 
cents a copy. The proprietor, Mr. Bonner, who began life in Connec- 
ticut as a journeyman printer, now derives from his flourishing enter- 
prise an annual income of one hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 
He has frequently paid six thousand dollars for one day’s advertising, 
by the liberal use of which he has chiefly obtained for his paper the 
universal notoriety and the immense circulation it possesses. To this 
means he adds the ingenious plan of associating with his journal the 
names of prominent people. He induced the late Mr. Everett, formerly 
the American minister to England, by liberal pecuniary offers, to give 
the use of his fastidious pen and distinguished name to the “ Ledger.” 
Mr. Dickens was paid one thousand pounds sterling for a short story 
of two or three columns. The Reverend Henry Ward Beecher, the 
brother of Mrs. Stowe, the author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” received 
from Mr. Bonner twenty-five thousand dollars for the novel of “ Nor- 
wood,” now in the course of publication. The presidents of all, or 
most of the colleges of the United States have been also persuaded 
by the profuse and seductive Bonner to come out from their scholastic 
retreats, and discourse to the unlearned public through the popular 
medium of the “ Ledger.” There was a promise too, which may per- 
haps have been kept, that the President and Vice-President, and all 
the living ex-Presidents and ex-Vice-Presidents, and we know not how 
many cabinet ministers and statesmen, were to be enrolled among the 
well-paid contributors of Mr. Bonner’s list. Inthe programme for the 
future, the indefatigable Greeley is announced to appear in an intimate 
revelation of himself, styled, the “ Autobiography of a Successful Man.” 
These great people, however, do not supply that part of the litera- 
ture of the “ Ledger” which is the most palatable to its readers. A 
certain Sylvanus Cobb for a long time was, and is yet, it is believed, 
the chief furnisher of the sensational romances which served to keep 
awake the public, which might otherwise sleep too profoundly over 
the lucubrations of Presidents of the United States and of colleges. 
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Mr. Everett’s articles were the veriest commonplace, and quite unworthy 
of his great literary skill. Dickens never wrote a worse story than 
the one he sold to Mr. Bonner for a thousand pounds sterling. Mr. 
Beecher does not promise to rival his renowned sister as a romance 
writer, and the college presidents, true to their traditional dulness, 
are expatiating in the dreariest platitudes. 

The general literature of the “ Ledger,” may be deemed so far 
wholesome that it never contains the remotest allusion to anything 
that can conflict with cherished opinion, or offend the most fastidious 
delicacy. The sensational element of its stories, unlike that of the 
French romances, is not produced by exciting scenes of voluptuousness, 
but by exaggerated incidents of physical effort and daring, or senti- 
mental benevolence. 

“Harper’s Weekly,” an illustrated journal, which has a circulation 
of 100,000, probably ranks next in worldly prosperity to the “ Ledger.” 
Its proprietors are said to derive from it, which is sold at ten cents 
the copy, a net profit of eighty thousand dollars a year. The Harpers 
have just entered upon a new enterprise, the “ Bazar,” founded upon 
the celebrated fashion paper of that name published in Berlin. The 
American “ Bazar,” which has an additional claim upon popular support 
from its miscellaneous character, sustained by a corps of able writers, 
bids fair to outdo even its German prototype, exclusively devoted to 
the fashions, which boasts a circulation of 250,000. 

“Harper's Monthly ’’ far outstrips every other periodical of its 
kind. Each number sells at thirty-five cents; its circulation averages 
125,000. The publications of Leslie, which embrace every variety of 
journal but the daily paper, are also understood to enjoy a large share 
of popular favour. 

These multitudinous papers and periodicals are scattered over the 
metropolis and the whole country, by means of news agencies and 
news boys. The latter, who are numberless, penetrate everywhere, 
and their shrill cries of “ Herald,” “ Times,” “ Tribune,” “ Evening 
Post,” “ Ledger,” and “ Harper’s Weekly,” may be heard from Maine 
to Florida. They are met at every street corner, they pass in and out 
of each omnibus or car, they confront in crowds every coming and 
parting passenger of ferry boat, coast or foreign steamer, and they 
circulate in all the railway trains, of which they enjoy the fullest free- 
dom. Their universal presence is always welcomed in the United 
States, and their absence would be felt as a deprivation of one of the 
necessities of life. 
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Faz beyond the Ocean’s bound, 
Far beyond the purple West, 
Where, in ancient song renowned, 
Bloomed the Islands of the Blest; 
"Neath the span of sapphire skies, 
Robed in woods for ever green— 
A wondrous land there lies— 
The “ Land of Might have been.” 


In the Summer’s golden hours, 
When the Sunset hues enfold 
All this gloomy earth of ours 
In their crimson and their gold— 
Or when Winter’s fire burns low, 
Oft by Fancy’s eye is seen, 
*Mid the ember’s dying glow, 
The “ Land of Might have been.” 


All unknown in that fair land 

Are the ills that hearts endure, 
Sinless every tongue and hand— 

Man is true, and woman pure. 
And Misfortune’s bitter blast, 

Shame, Despair, and Sorrow keen, 
Are but memories of the past, 

In the “ Land of Might have been.” 


IV. 
All the dreams our Childhood nursed, 
Ere we woke to sin and care, 
Which the touch of Life dispersed— 
Have their bright fulfilment there. 
All the hopes that Earth has crossed, 
Wear the freshness of their sheen ; 
Not one ray of glory lost— 
In the “ Land of Might have been.” 
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There the Friend, whose love, beyond 
Woman’s love, to us was true ; 
Till our treason broke the bond, 
Prayer and tear could not renew— 
With his clasp, no longer cold, 
With his cheerful voice and mien, 
Lo, the friend we loved of old— 
In the “ Land of Might have been.” 


VI. 
There the Girl we wooed in vain, 

Deaf to Passion’s last appeal, 
Whose remembrance is a pain 

Which no after joys can heal— 
With her crown of bridal flowers, 

On our breast behold her lean, 
‘And her eyes look love to ours— 

In the “ Land of Might have been.” 


VII. 

All the sons of Adam’s line, 

Fain would seek to enter there, 
Fain would throng its shores divine, 

And its sweet repose would share ; 
But the mighty Angel’s hand 

Waves his fiery sword between. 
None may tread the wondrous land— 

The “ Land of Might have been.” 


H. C. Apams. 
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THE TROTTING WAGON, 


A SLEIGH RIDE IN THE CENTRAL PARK. (See p. 598.) 
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BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


America may be described (if you will pardon a paradox) as at once 
the “ horsiest”’ and the least “ horsey” country in the world. All the 
men seem to ride, and to ride without falling off—which seems to me 
the principal aim and end in equestrianism, although their style of 
horsemanship might provoke sharp criticism in Rotten Row, or at 
Melton Mowbray. I remember, when down on the Chickahominy in 
1864, going out with a night reconnaissance with some members of 
General Ingle’s staff and their friends. Our cavalcade comprised a 
colonel, who had been a solicitor in Vermont, a quarter-master, who 
had been an hotel clerk in New Orleans, an aide-de-camp, who was 
junior partner in an auctioneering firm, a jeweller of the Hebrew 
persuasion, and a Washington bookseller and stationer. Save the 
_ colonel and the aide, they were all mounted on strange troop-horses— 
beasts which had only recently been taken up from the contractor’s 
corrals, and some of them scarcely “ bridle-wise.”” Yet the riders all 
went across country (which was full of “‘ snags,” or tree-stumps) in 
the most gallant style, Given a similarly assorted party of equestrians 
in England—what “ croppers” one might have looked for, to be sure! 
The “ M‘Clellan” saddle which we all bestrode, and which is a clever 
modification of the Mexican, or old Spanish Mauresque demi-pique, is 
capital crutch for indifferent horsemen, certainly. You can scarcely 
tumble out of it, and the stirrups fit you like half-boots. The only 
inconvenience presented is, that the saddle itself, being made of 
wood, slightly covered with raw hide, is not quite so luxurious a 
seat as a “ Dundreary” fauteuil, price five guineas and a half. 

The American rides usually for business, and not for pleasure. 
Although old Lord Fairfax kept hounds in Virginia before the Revolu- 
tion—hounds to which young Mr. George Washington often rode—a 
fox-hunt, or, as our cousins call ii, a ‘‘ fox-chase,” is seldom seen in the 
States, save in a circus. The Americans hunt bigger things than 
foxes, and follow their quarry on foot or on horseback, precisely as the 
circumstances of the case demand; but their hunting costume tends 
more towards mocassins, a blanket coat, and a ’possum-skin cap, 
than towards scarlet swallow-tails, buckskins, and top-boots. Before 
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the construction of the exquisitely-beautiful Central Park in New York, 
equestrianism, as a mere recreation or fashionable display, was almost 
unknown in the Empire City. Now and then a party of young men might 
take a gallop on the Bloomingdale Road, but that was all. As for 
Amazonianism among the ladies, it was simply non-existent; and 
twenty years since, had Mr. Solon Shingle been shown a young lady 
on horseback, he might have asked, ‘‘ Who’s yon gal in the man’s hat, 
and the long-tailed frock, with her fut kicking up at the skirt?” Ils 
ont changé tout cela. The “ride” in the Central Park may now vie 
with our own Hyde Park, or with the Bois de Boulogne. 

' There are vast numbers of steady-going men of business in every 
American city, who, if the exigences of their business took them down 
South, or to the Far West, would be quite ready to jump on horseback, 
and spend days and nights in the saddle. The settlers in Texas, and 
Colorado, and Sonora almost live across a horse. The American, too, 
will drive a gig, a waggon, a stage, a buggy, a rockaway, or any 
conceivable kind of wheeled vehicle you like to mention—hackney- 
coaches and hearses alone excepted: the Jehus of those carriages are 
mainly Irishmen. With all this, the native American has very little 
of the “horsey” element in his composition. In England, as you © 
know, there flourishes a whole race—and a very numerous race to. 
boot—who talk horse, think horse, dream horse, and at last come 
themselves, with their wiry flanks, exhausted calves, and long, thin, 
anxious faces, to look almost as much like horses as human beings. 
The “‘ stable mind”’ forms no part of American intellectuality. If an 
American bets, it would be preferably on the performances of a 
“celebrated jumping frog,” and not on those of a racing crack. There 
is as yet no American Tattersalls to rival the attractions of the Wall 
Street Gold Room. There are not many young men of leisure to 
spend their fortunes on the “turf”; and there is a deficiency of that 
lower class who seem, with us, generically and innately destined to be 
grooms, ostlers, helpers, postboys, copers, chaunters, and trainers. I 
had a dear friend once who set up a four-in-hand, quite of the “ Whip 
Club” pattern, in the City of Mexico. He came to New York in the 
vain endeavour to find two grooms, who would sit behind in the 
approved automaton British fashion. No American citizen, however 
large the bribe offered, could be found willing to wear a livery and 
play dummy in the dickey. He unearthed at last a couple of Irishmen, 
who for high wages consented to wear leathers and tops, and cockades 
in their hats ; but they wouldn’t fold their arms; and the Napoleonic 
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attitude is, as you know, imperative with the attendants of a “ drag.” 
In despair, at last, my friend had to import a brace of “horsey” 
automata from England. 

In three such great centres of wealth and civilization as New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, it would be hard indeed if some germ of 
the “horsey” element did not manage to hold its ground ; and in New 
York especially there is a certain kind of sporting “life,” a certain 
sprinkling of “ turfishness,’ among the young dandies of the clubs, 
and a certain proportion of professional “sporting men.” There are 
‘** Welchers” also; but these gentlemen are not exclusively “ horsey,” 
and are as willing to display their talents in connection with the 
exciting games of Faro and Old Sledgo as in matters directly referring 
to the turf. There are horse races, and very good races too, periodi- 
cally run in the neighbourhood of New York—races of which such 
members of the élite as Mr. Jerome, Mr. Belmont, and Mr. Dexter 
Bradford have been munificent patrons; and now and again a steeple- 
chase, with ‘“ gentlemen” riders, has, I believe, been tried. The 
nearest approach to “ sporting life,” as we understand it, is to be found 
in the trotting matches, for which the State of New York has, above 


all others, attained very extended celebrity. There are two or three 
race-courses, or “ tracks,” as they are termed, especially laid out for 


trotting matches, which are often made for very high stakes. Many 
private gentlemen also keep trotting waggons, drawn by one or two 
horses of high spirit and marvellous fleetness. When I went to the 
States, I think I took with me about three hundred letters of intro- 
duction—the delivery of which means in America that the recipient 
immediately sets about slaying you with hospitality—and I shall 
always ascribe my escape from death by indigestion after a dinner at 
Delmonico’s at Christmas, 1863, to being nearly driven out of my 
mind next morning by another kind-hearted friend in a trotting 
waggon. He drove me from Eighth Street to Harlem Bridge (as it 
seemed) before I could say the multiplication table (which, by the way, 
I never could say). His rapidly-whirring wheels so made the pebbles 
fly, that I felt as though I was being peppered with small shot. There 
‘was just room enough on the seats to hold our two selves. There 
were no rails to hold on by, and the impression produced on me was, 
that I was skimming through space on a chess-board. “In this 
connection” I shall never forget the observation of jovial old Com- 
modore , of Cunard Service fame, who had likewise experienced 
the amenities of the trotting waggon— The confounded craft's gets m0 
bulwarks !”” remarked the Commodore. 
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The pencil of Mr. Nast will express to you, much better than will 
my goose-quill, the external aspect of the trotting wagon. Behold it! 
(See page Plate.) 

You will perceive—or, rather, you would perceive, if the artist’s 
frenzied charioteer would only pull up for a moment or two, and allow 
him to examine the build of his vehicle—that the waggon is very 
slightly made. Its slightness, however, is more apparent than real, 
for it is most carefully and scientifically put together, and is amazingly 
strong. The wheels bear a not remote resemblance to two pairs of 
cobwebs, and the whole turn-out has an Arachnean or spider-like 
mien. The pace is tremendous, the time varying from two minutes 
nineteen seconds to two minutes forty seconds per mile. In Canada, 
where trotting is also a very favourite amusement, and whence came 

the famous trotting mare Flora Temple, a very “ fast’’ young lady is 
-generally spoken of as “ two forty on a plank road.” Plank roads are 
seldom used for trotting in the States. 

On all the roads leading to the northern extremity of the Island of 
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Manhattan there are situated, at brief intervals, wayside taverns— 
usually buildings of one storey, with verandahs running allround. At 
these taverns the trotting wagoners halt to “liquor up.” The 
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horses are baited by boys in waiting, and the drivers enter the bar, to 
refresh with “cobblers” in summer, “egg-noggs” in winter, and 
‘“*Bourbon” in all weathers. The verandahs are generally filled with 
citizens of trotting sympathies, who lounge and loafe at their ease, puff 
their cigars, and criticize the turns-out, and the style and science of 
the driver. You will perceive, in the preceding illustration, that 
at least two of these censors of the verandah have their legs elevated 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, and their feet resting on the ledge of 
the verandalyrailings. Mind: the artist, not the writer, is responsible 
for this. I never saw any American citizen put his feet up on any 
chair, railing, mantelpiece, or balustrade whatsoever ; J never saw any- 
body chew or spit ; I don’t believe that anybody ever “whittles” in the - 
States : so you will be good enough not to hold me responsible for the 
pictorial calumny figured above. 

I have seen the sight, however, to which our next vignette refers, 
and avery pretty and exhilarating spectacle itis. Here is the “ Road” 
in full force; the upper end of the Bloomingdale Road (Kighth 
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Avenue) with the “ High Bridge,” the very prosaic synonym for the 
Croton Aqueduct. By the way, when they use the classical appella- 
tion, the New Yorkers always persist in saying the “Croton Water 
Aqueduct.” The Spaniards are guilty of a like pleonasm when they 
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speak of the “ Bridge of Alcantara,” “al cantara” simply meaning in 
Arabic “ the bridge.” 

From trotting the transition is easy to sleighing; and, as regards 
the last‘named amusement the cosmopolitan critic is puzzled whether 


to award the palm to the citizens of the great Republic, to the | 


Canadians, or to the Russians. My first acquaintance with sleighing 
in America was at Montreal, in Lower Canada; my obliging conductor 
was an officer of her Majesty’s Grenadier Guards, and a splendid spin 
did we have round the Royal Mountain, from which the beautiful and 
hospitable city on the St. Lawrence derives its name. It was a biting 
cold day, however—bright as a Toledo blade, but quite as sharp; and 
being new to trans-Atlantic winters I ventured forth attired only in 
such clothing as we should wear in severe weather in Europe. I nearly 
lost my ears and nose, and the tips of my fingers and toes, from frost 
bite. The next time I was more wary, and so swaddled myself in 
furs, buffalo robes, sealskin cap and gloves, and boots lined with lambs- 
wool, that by the time we had got round the mountain I felt as though 
I were in the middle passage of a Turkish bath. 

Returning to the States I had soon after an opportunity of enjoy- 
ing asleigh ride in the Central Park, of which our page Plate gives 
a very lively notion. It was on a Sunday, in mid January, and we 
were enduring the coldest of “cold snaps.” I had been to church in 
the morning to hear Dr. Chapin, the famous universalist preacher—one 
of the most unaffectedly eloquent and moving divines I ever listened 
to: but I daresay I am no judge of sermons ; and after service I found 
a handsome double-bodied sleigh, drawn by two spirited and splen- 
didly caparisoned horses, waiting for me. My host, if the gentleman 
who drives you out in his sleigh can be termed a host—was a very old 
American friend whom I had known im Europe. I had oceupied a 
seat in his pew at Dr. Chapin’s that morning. Well, we had plenty 
of furs and tigers’ skins, and away we went. We had another com- 
panion too, whose name escaped me when I was introduced to him ; 
but as we were gliding through the beautiful avenues of the Central 
Park we happened to fall into talk about Jenny Lind’s visit to the 
States, and I tried to recollect the name of an enthusiastic New 
Yorker who at the sale by auction of tickets for Jenny’s first concert 
at Castle Garden bought the first stall for, I think, two hundred 
dollars. ‘“ Wasn’t he a hatter?” I asked. I fortunately omitted the 
usual remark that hatters are mad, for my host, pointing to the gentle- 
man opposite, replied, “Yes; it was Genin the hatter. That is Genin 
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the hatter.” So I may say, vidi tantum. Would you like to know 
who my host was? None other than Phineas T. Barnum, proprietor 
of the world-famous “ Museum,” author of the “ Philosophy of Hum- 
bug,” and entrepreneur of Washington’s Nurse, the Woolly Horse, the 
Angel Fish of the Gulf of Mexico, General Tom Thumb, Commodore 
Nutt, Minnie Warren, the Mermaid, the Fat Houri of Circassia, the 
Nova Scotian Giantess, and the Albino Family. A proud Sunday, 
indeed, to have met two such celebrities in one sleigh! I was dread- 
fully “ chaffed” afterwards by my friends for having gone to church 
with Barnum (I own that we held the same hymn-book), and indeed I 
found that Phineas T. was rather looked down upon in New York by 
polite society. Americans have an idea that by his frank exposition 
of humbug he has somewhat tended to lower the American character 
abroad. I believe Barnum to be, in the main, “ not half a bad fellow ;” 
I know (although he was a staunch Northerner, and hated a Copper- 
head worse than a bad ten-dollar bill) that he was very kind and civil 
to me; and I am sure he deserves commendation for the wonderful 
pluck and perseverance with which he has surmounted his difficulties. 

There is another form of sleighing, certainly exciting to the mind 
and body of youth, but slightly inelegant. It is styled, “Belly 


“ BELLY GUTTERING.” 


Guttering,’ ‘“ Stomach sliding” would be, perhaps, more genteel, 
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but I am constrained to use the American vernacular. The recipe is 
simple. Take your sledge up to the top of a hill well covered with 
snow. When you reach the top lie down on your abdomen on the 
sledge, commence propulsion with one mighty shove, and leave the 
rest to fortune and to fate. If you be skilful you may slide down to 
the bottom of the hill amidst the plauditory “ Bully for yous” of your 
juvenile companions; if luck be against you it is not improbable that 
you may go down sideways and tumble over and over. Then in the 
words of “Orator Pop,” “the crisis which were to have arriven will 
have arrove,” and you may incur the usual mishap poetically said to 
be the lot of those who in quarrels interpose. 

Our illustrations of sleighing terminate with a view of a grand 
“break-down” in Broadway, by which I do not in any way mean an 
Ethiopian minstrels’ dance. The “breakdown” of a sleigh is of the 
subjoined kind. There are “ omnibus sleighs” in Broadway just as 


COMING TO GRIEF IN BROADWAY. 


there are “omnibus gondolas” in Venice; with this difference, how- 
ever, that the number of passengers which the latter may carry is 
restricted by law, and that no limit, save that fixed by the sweet will 
of the conductor, regulates the amount of humanity that may be 
crammed into the former. When there has been a heavy fall of snow, 
with a “cold snap” or frost afterwards, the omnibus sleighs skim 
along bravely. People travel in them quite as much for pleasure as 
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for business, shouting, singing, and blowing tin horns meanwhile. 
But the surface of the road becomes, in a few hours, a perilous track 
full of hills and holes. Moreover, by some means or another the 
contents of several demijohns of Bourbon whiskey contrive to get 
aboard the sleigh as well as the passengers. .The pace grows loose, 
and the driver “tight.” Then there is a Smash. After the smash 
there frequently occurs what poor Artemus Ward calls “a Fite ;” the 
spectators on the side walk being merrily addicted to pelting the sleigh- 
riders who have been overturned in the black mud with snowballs. 
Now, few people like to be pelted as well as upset. 

Sleigh-riding by moonlight—an amusement indulged in round 
about every trans-Atlantic town on bright wintry nights—is very 
“jolly,” and also very romantic. The romance, however, is most 
telling when a good supper of turkey, stewed oysters, chicken salad, and 
“hot whiskey skins” has been scientifically prepared at a convenient 
half-way house. In conclusion, I may remark that I am prepared to 
take an affidavit before any court or commissioners appointed for such 
a purpose to this effect :—That I never passed a sleigh on any Ameri- 
can road in which a lady and gentleman were seated, without Some- 
body having his or her arm round Somebody else’s waist. Sleighing 
is dreadfully dangerous they say, unless such precautions he adopted. 
I never rode out in a sleigh with a lady myself. How many things 
there are which we might all be sorry for ! 
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Theatrical Blanagement. 


BY JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 


No occupation appears to be so fascinating as theatrical management, 
or to require so little preparation, intelligence, or capital. A certain 
apprenticeship, and the command of money, are considered necessary 
when a man starts any of the large businesses which crowd together 
in London, but nothing of the kind is wanted to open a theatre. 
Eighteenpence and plenty of impudence have sufficed before now to 
open the great National Theatre, I presume with the knowledge and 
sanction of the acting committee, and may possibly suffice to open it 
again. Managers of the amateur class who enter upon theatrical property 
with property that is not theatrical but substantial, generally lose the 
substance in running after the shadow. They are no match for the real 
“rogues and vagabonds.” The theatrical world is not like any other 
world. In it nothing comes from something, and something comes 
from nothing. The tinsel capitalist not only looks but acts the best 
by gas-light. Other capitalists, however, with real solid gold on their 
wings, have been attracted, like moths, to the theatrical candle, with 
the usual result, and always will be so attracted, in spite of many 
warnings. Ifa man is not of an irritable temper, he may lose a large 
or small fortune very agreeably in a theatre. Brewers, bankers, and 
gentlemen have tried it, and will doubtless try it again. 

There are not many ways of managing a theatre, and these are 
easily classified. There is what we may call the nice way—the average 
practical business way, the tradesman-like way. In this way the 
theatre must be worthy of the manager, and the manager of the 
theatre. A nice manager of the kind we are alluding to must have 
a very nice theatre, and a very nice theatre is a theatrical trap, 
built, baited, and set more for the purpose of catching victims than 
tenants. . 

The nice theatre is in the hands of a landlord and proprietor who 
knows its value in the market—who knows how scarce are buildings 
of the kind duly licensed by My Lord Chamberlain, and how plentiful 
are the growling tragedians, weak-headed authors, and fools who are 
anxious to try their hands at theatrical management. The nice 
theatre opens its doors wide for the entry of all kinds of property, but 
never opens them for the exit of such property. Everything that goes 
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into that Theatre-Royal Cave of Despair, becomes the goods and 
chattels of the nice proprietor. The nice theatre exists that timber- 
merchants, printers, scene-painters, costume-makers, foil-manufac- 
turers, canvas-merchants, paint-sellers, actors, etc., may suffer for the 
benefit of its all-devouring ogre—the nice proprietor. It is let to one 
victim after another at a good round fancy rent—about three times 
the amount that would yield a fair profit upon its bricks, mortar, and 
position. 

This rent is “secured ”’ in various ways, sometimes by collateral 
guarantees, sometimes by heavy deposits, sometimes by an assignment 
of the nightly receipts. The working-plant of the theatre—the property 
left by former victims—is lent or sold on the same easy terms, the nice 
proprietor reserving the best box in the house, and the right of 
appointing watch-dog servants. When the victims become bankrupts, 
one after the other, as they inevitably do, the nice proprietor is in the 
snug position of a fully-secured creditor. 

Theatres held and let on a system like this, of course obtain tenants 
that are worthy of their habitation. Sometimes a gentleman and an 
artist (to use a slang theatrical term) is caught in the trap, but only 
very rarely, the majority of victims being actor-managers, who ought 
to have been third-class prize-fighters, or business-managers who 
ought to have been publicans. The nice manager, who feels most at 
home at the nice theatre, is merely a representative of a grasping tribe 
of Jew money-lenders, who are fascinated by the tinsel-glitter of 
theatrical enterprise. They cling to the skirts of every “speculative 
management,”’ and pick up any little crumbs of usury that may be 
lying about the green-room ; they swarm before and behind the cur- 
tain; they hang about the box-office by day, they loiter in the lobbies 
by night ; they recommend actors and actresses, particularly the latter ; 
they introduce young and old idiots behind the scenes, and sometimes 
they are weak enough to take the fag-end of a lease, and appear as 
full-blown lessees and “‘responsible”’ managers. Their influence in 
sustaining the dignity of the drama—an object which all lessees pro- 
fess to have in view, though they differ most materially as to what 
the dignity of the drama really is—is not very apparent as money- 
lenders, and as managers it is even less apparent, They are fond of 
slop-work dramas and slop-work acting. They provide paper collars 
instead of lace for Cardinal Wolsey, and drive dignified tragedians mad. 
They slobber newspaper writers, and put fearful bottles of beetle- 
poison, which they call “ port-wine,” in dark corners of private boxes 
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as bribes for thirsty critics. They give the best theatre, for the time 
being, the air of a sponging-house. Their knowledge of dramatic 
literature and art is not so perfect as- their knowledge of the law of 
bills of exchange, and their interference in matters of stage manage- 
ment has sometimes been rather unfortunate. It is rumoured that a 
young actor who was playing Hamlet in a theatre that had fallen into 
the hands of these licensed elevators of the public taste, was suddenly 
pulled up for adhering to the legitimate stage directions. When he 
appeared with his hose ungartered and disarranged before Ophelia, the 
refined proprietor was shocked and alarmed. 

“ Whatsh he mean by that—whatsh he mean ?” asked the refined 
proprietor, addressing the stage-manager, in a very excited manner. 
“Here I’m doin’ all I can to raise the character of the ’ouse—to 
improve the property—to bring respectable people ’ere. There’s Mr. 
and Mrs. Abrams in front—an’ he goes an’ does all he can to 
spoil me.” 

“ He’s acting according to the author’s directions,” interposed the 
stage-manager. 

“The author—what author ?” asked the refined proprietor. “ Who 
wrote the piece ?” 

“‘ Shakespeare,” was the reply. 

“Very well,” responded the refined proprietor; “he don’t write 
any more pieces for my theayter.” 

The nice manager and his backers, however, are not always so 
ignorant of Shakespeare as this anecdote would seem to imply. They 
cultivate a knowledge of the “ bard’ for two and more reasons. His 
plays are the cheapest things in the theatrical market, and there is 
something intensely respectable in being a “ legitimate ’’ manager. 

There is no more easy, agreeable, and inexpensive way of earning a 
reputation as a manager of taste and discernment than by patronising 
the so-called “legitimate” drama. Very few people who profess to be 
dramatic critics uphold the idea that the drama of the day should 
reflect the manners of the day, and that the legitimate—or, more 
properly speaking, the antiquarian drama—should be admired in the 
library, but rarely performed. Like old china, it is generally rude in 
design and coarse in execution compared with the best modern art 


manufactures, and should be kept to be stared at as a venerable — 


curiosity in oak cabinets, rather than used at every-day banquets. 
The inducement for a theatrical manager to hunt up old comedies and 
older tragedies is very evident. Their authors are dead, and their 
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copyrights have expired. No troublesome negotiation with a Dramatic 

Authors’ Society is necessary to obtain the right of representing these 

masterpieces ; no half share of the nightly profits has to be set on one 

side to satisfy the hungry writers. The vanity, the pretension, or the 

sense of artistic fitness of the dramatic author has not to be consulted 

in casting or performing these dramas; they can be pitchforked on to 

the stage, and furnished with old scenery and threadbare garments. 

No wordy protest is received by post; no scowling face is seen in the 

green-room or at the side scenes. The comfort of dealing with a dead 

author would be worth ten pounds a night and a half-clear benefit 

every fortnight, if it could be made a question of bargain and sale; but 

in these cases the lucky manager obtains the comfort, and retains his 

money. He also obtains something more, for a large number of news- 

paper writers, who profess to influence public opinion, can see no merit 
in a manager who works hard and pays liberally to obtain the best 

modern productions, and every merit in a man who merely goes to a 

book-case, takes down a dusty volume, and ventures on nothing that is 

not sanctioned by musty playhouse tradition. The dramatic rubbish 

of the eighteenth century is classical; the dramatic rubbish of the 

nineteenth century is only popular. Shakespeare taste and the musical . 
glasses are just as much a genteel investment now as they were in the 
days when the “ Vicar of Wakefield” was written. 

There is another kind of management which is most successful 
when most dishonest, and which may be called the starring manage- 
ment. The starring management generally exists on a succession of 
victims who are induced to give their services on sharing terms that 
look favourable, but rarely yield any profit for the performer. The 
company of a starring theatre is feeble and cheap, but is made to look 
dear and powerful to the unfortunate “star” in the manager’s estimate 
of his nightly expenses. The receipts, on the other hand, are made to 
look remarkably small in the manager’s nightly account current. The 
“star” entrapped into a theatre of this class, after working like a 
galley-slave for a “run” of several weeks, and seeing crowded houses 
every night that are all explained away by reference to the “ free list,” 
has the melancholy satisfaction of taking a small balance—the manager 
always contrives to pay something—of two pounds, eighteen shillings, 
and sixpence. In some starring theatres it is the custom to pacify the 
“star” with a showy, but not very valuable “ testimonial.” 

In direct contrast to this management is that literary and artistic 
method of conducting a theatre which may not be disrespectfully 
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called visionary. The visionary manager takes a pride in soaring 
above the vulgar taste of the public. His mission, he thinks, is not to 
bu and sell mere amusement—he leaves that degrading task to 
others—but to elevate the taste of the ordinary playgoer. It is his 
boast that he refuses to descend to the level of the mob, and that he 
does all in his power to raise the mob to his level. For this purpose 
he patronises what is called the poetical drama; that is, plays in 
five acts and stilted blank verse that have never had a chance under 
ordinary trading managements. The announcement of his name as 
the lessee of a theatre—supposing, which is not very frequently the 
case, that he is not a blank verse dramatist himself—casts a ray of 
hope into many a study where the ideal has long been worshipped 
without much encouragement. Dramas that are all talk and no 
action; Wardour Street Elizabethan plays in five acts, with imitation 
Shakespearian clowns that are very quaint and very unendurable ; 
mystic plays that advocate some metaphysical doctrine which has 
never been made clear by pamphlets and treatises ; Bedlamite tragedies 
that are more bloody and brutal than the coarsest Elizabethan pro- 
ductions; pastoral dramas that are all affected simplicity—one Paul, 
one Virginia, one sheep, and one milk-can—all these, and many others 
of a similar stamp, are drawn from cobwebbed pigeon-holes, and 
poured into the lap of the visionary manager. Hopeless actors, who 
never want impudence, but often want opportunity; pig-headed 
tragedians, who study the poetical drama at public-house bars, and 
who imitate some growler who imitated Macready; equally ignorant, 
but not quite so self-sufficicent omedians, whose notion of comedy is 
somewhat funereal; faded women, who were never beautiful when 
young, who think a sing-song elocution can supply the place of per- 
sonal attractions, and who play Juliet, when they can get a chance, at 
the age of five-and-fifty—all these, and many others of a similar stamp, 
crowd round the stage-door of the visionary manager. He opens his 
theatre in defiance of the seasons; he plays tragedy when pantomime 
is in fashion, and is not daunted by the solemnity of Lent or the touring 
attractions of August. His chief object very often is to exhibit himself 
as author or actor, or in both capacities, and this object is very often 
a laudable object. The visionary manager often has a dim notion of 
art, but the nice trading manager is never moved by such an impulse. 
There is another kind of management which contrasts very un- 
favourably with this, which, for want of a better name, we may call 
the “flash management.” The flash manager is nearly always a 
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manageress—a lady who cultivates stage-playing as a means of adver- 
tising her personal attractions. In some cases this kind of woman— 
we will not degrade dramatic art by calling her an actress—is content 
to make a few appearances at a West-End theatre, for which she and 
her admirers pay liberally; but sometimes her ambition is more 
vaulting, and she is not satisfied unless a theatre is taken for her. 
The first step in the flash management, after the theatre has been 
secured, is to purchase a play from some influential critic who is also 
a playwright, with the almost avowed design of securing his friendly 
co-operation. The next step is to take lessons from some old theatrical 
hack in the art of managing the hands, walking across a stage, 
laughing in the approved Nisbett fashion, and aspirating the h’s. The 
flash management rarely succeeds in deceiving the public—the steady 
supporters of pits and galleries—but it fills the boxes and stalls, for a 
few weeks, with showy-looking women and foolish-looking young men— 
the former wearing their hair parted at the side, the latter wearing 
their hair parted in the middle. 

There are other Bohemian managements besides this, but they are 
not quite so disreputable. Their only disgrace is poverty and debt, 
while the disgrace of the flash management is golden plenty. We 
have heard of one actor—a man of great talent—who gave an ill- 
digested entertainment of the elder Mathews’ type, in one of our 
national theatres, for more than a week, and slept every night in some 
dark corner of the stage to avoid the bailiffs. A man who could do 
_ this deserves to be crowned as King of Bohemia. Other more distin- 
guished managements have had their financial difficulties, and the 
managers have had their ingenuity sorely taxed to avoid arrest upon 
the stage; but in no case did they rise to the sublime height of this 
solitary entertainer. A decent amount of poverty and embarrassment 
is the natural lot of actors; it gives them the old artistic air, and 
makes them and the public better friends. 

Very litile sympathy, however, is felt for another kind of manage- 
ment, which we may call the miserly management. These are‘not the 
days in which people will sit contented on hard boards, with their feet 
ankle-deep in stale orange-peel and broken ginger-beer bottles, to 
witness scenery and stage furniture that are suggestive of threepenny 
lodging-houses. The plays and the acting, judged by a very high 
standard of taste, may be both bad, without tiring the patience of 
average mixed audiences; but the commonest people like a good bit of 
scenery, and something more than a table and two chairs by way of 
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furniture. The miserly management was all very well in the good 
old coaching days, when scarcely anybody knew what comfort was 
but now, when a third-class passenger gets a hot-water foot-bottle 
for a penny a mile, it is not strange that he should demand a: 
little more luxury in his theatres. Dirt, defective and scanty gas, 
hot stifling air, narrow passages, weak and unmelodidus orchestras, 
delays that consume one-fourth of the acting hours, and refresh- 
ment-room-keepers who sell nothing but the original fire-water 
which exterminated the red-man, are only some of the curious attrac- 
tions provided for playgoers by miserly managers. In Germany, north 
and south, the commonest people have their winter and summer 
theatres—their light cane-bottomed seats and cool auditorium for hot 
weather, and their velvet seats and warm atmosphere for winter. This 
is a degree of luxury that can hardly be expected in London, where 
there is practically very little competition in the theatrical market ; 
but managers cannot trust much longer to the security of a monopoly. 
The new theatres that have been built lately, and those that are being 
built, ought gradually to compel a general reconstruction of the old 
houses. One great metropolitan music-hall has run the theatres hard, 
and made old-fashioned managers irritable, mainly because it has 
treated the great shilling public with proper respect; but the drama, 
if it is only properly housed, can easily defy a host of such competitors. 
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Gages Amour, 


AN OLD STORY. 


Tis over! Your portrait I wrench from my chain, 
Tears unbidden are blinding my eyes ; 
’Tis over, and sadly I’m gazing in vain 
On a blank that I once thought a prize ! 
They warned me that you were a terrible flirt, 
And bade me beware of your wiles, 
But rashly I thought to escape any hurt 
"Neath the charm of your treacherous smiles. 


Take back these sweet violets, sent me in May, 
For a faint perfume hangs to them still, 
Like the thought of heart love is e’en sweet on a day 
When one’s heart has been broken at will: 
And the Tennyson, too, you gave me last year— 
See the pages together we’ve read— 
Read again, if you can, with trembling and fear, 
Oh, false girl of “a day that is dead !” 


And here’s the bright ribbon you twined in your hair, 
With a rosebud you wore in your breast ; 

The ballad you sent me, I’ve kept it with care, 
And the ring you had marked with my crest ; 

A lace-bordered handkerchief, broidered with “ L,” 
With a well-worn, small Houbigant glove, 

A bundle of letters—what tales they could tell !— 
And a locket that’s marked, “ For my love.” 


For your love, indeed! °*Tis more shattered and dead 
Than the poor faded flowers now returned ; 
Another true heart on your altar has bled, 
Just one more silly moth has been burned ; 
No doubt it is sport honest love to betray, 
And it possibly adds to your fame ; 
Some day, when too late, you'll find out that to play 
With men’s hearts is a dangerous game ! 
J. Asupy 
40 
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BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


Tue history of this infant colony is little known to English readers ; 
although its settlement by Sir William Alexander, and his scheme of 
Nova Scotia baronets, form a curious chapter in the story of our 
colonization of North America. Mr. Halliburton, in his “ Historical 
and Statistical Account,” etc., has given mugh too slight a notice of 
this first establishment of our countrymen in ‘ L’Acadie,” the name 
by which the former French colonists designated this territory. He 
appears to have overlooked Sir W. Alexander’s account of its first 
British settlement given in » rare volume, entitled ‘‘ An Encourage- 

ment to Colonies.” 

There had been a French settlement in L’Acadie since the year 
1598. The fortunes of these colonists had been very chequered. In 
some cases the French and Indian races had become intermixed. 
There was jealousy amongst the English colonists of Virginia, when 
it became known that the French had established themselves in their 
favourite Acadia. But there was no attempt to interrupt the settle- 
ments of the French until the year 1613. Then Captain Argall, an 
Englishman, who had discovered a more direct passage to Virginia 
than the track of the ancient navigators, while engaged in a coasting 
and fishing voyage, was informed that some white people were settled 
on land which was held to be included in the charter granted to 
Virginia. The settlers on the continent had not previously been 
informed of the French colonization of Acadia. Argall found the 
people dispersed at their various employments, who being altogether 
unable to resist an enemy, abandoned the forts and fled to the woods. 
This incursion of the Virginians was followed by some very treacherous 
and cruel conduct towards the French settlers. After Argall’s 
departure, some of the Frenchmen dispersed through the country and 
mixed with the savages; others went to the River St. Lawrence, and 
strengthened the settlement which Champlain had made there; the 
rest were carried to England, and reclaimed by the French Ambas- 
sador. Thus terminated their first effective settlement in North 
America, after an existence of eight years. 

About this period the desire to colonize America had widely spread 
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amongst the English and the Scots, and it was kept alive amongst the 
educated classes by the power of romance which invested the distant 
and the unknown with circumstances more exciting than the com- 
mercial interest of individuals or companies. The stories of hair- 
breadth escapes from the cruelty of savages, and especially anecdotes 
of their conversion to the principles of Christian love, produced a 
deeper sympathy with the discoverers of new lands, than their hopes 
of finding regions where gold and jewels could be had for the labour 
of gathering them. In the last decade of the reign of James I., a 
female from the Virginian settlements was brought to court, where 
“‘ divers persons of great rank and quality were very kind to her.” The 
history of Pocahontas has often been told im prose and verse, but never 
more effectively than by Captain Smith, who, in requital of her former 
courtesies, ‘made her qualities known to the Queen’s Most Excellent 
Majesty and her Court.” 

The first of the Stuarts who was called to reign over England was 
accustomed to hear the voice of adulation from no common poets; 
and even Shakspere—if he wrote the last scene of Henry VIII., which 
some doubt—has added his tribute to the successor of the great Eliza. 
Colonization was to be the especial glory of the pacific king. 

‘* Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine, 


His honour, and the greatness of his name, 
Shall be, and make new nations.” 


Under this prophetic assurance, an indefatigable Scot who aspired 
to the honours both of poet and statesman, might approach his coun- 
tryman on the English throne, with a confidence that his schemes for 
the plantation of Nova Scotia would be favourably received. 

Sir William Alexander, afterwards Earl of Stirling, published in 
1603, “The Tragedy of Darius,” which in 1604 was followed by two 
other tragedies, “‘ Julius Cesar,” and “ Croesus.” These, with another 
dramatic effusion called ‘“‘ The Alexandrean Tragedy,” were collected 
in 1607, under the title of “ The Monarchicke Tragedies.” Sir William 
Alexander’s poetical efforts are now happily forgotten. Shakspere 
followed North’s Plutarch in making Cesar have a dread of “ pale- 
visaged and carrion-lean people.” Our great dramatist does not look 
about for fine words to paraphrase a natural remark :— 


“ Let me have men about me that are fat ; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights : 
Yond’ Cassius hath a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much: such men are dangerous.” 
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The time we may hope is past for ever when the same sentiment 
expressed in the words of Sir William Alexander would be thought 
far grander and more poetical :— 


“ No corpulent sanguinians make me fear.” 
Although Shakspere’s verse was described by Ben Jonson as : 


“ Flights upon the banks of Thames, 
That so did take Eliza and our James,” 


William Alexander received more substantial rewards than “ sov’ran 
smiles.” In 1613, after being gentleman usher to Prince Charles, he 
was knighted and made Master of the Requests. These were trifles 
compared with the grant made to him in 1621 of the whole territory of 
Nova Scotia. Connected with this chartered grant, was a scheme for 
making baronets out of colonists of the new settlement, who were to 
purchase their honours. This plan was laid aside till Charles I. had 
ascended the throne, when it was revived; and Sir William Alexander 
assiduously laboured to attract purchasers of land in the territory then 
first called Nova Scotia. These were to have grants of many thou- 
sand fertile acres, and be decorated with the badge of the new Order 
worn with an orange ribbon. In 1624, Sir William published a quarto 
volume of forty-seven pages, entitled “An Encouragement to Colo- 
nies ;” there is a copy of this work in the British Museum, but its 
extreme rarity has probably induced too ready an acquiescence in the 
bitter criticism of Sir Thomas Urquhart, published twelve years after 
the author of “An Encouragement to Colonies” was dead. The 
author of that strange treatise known as “ The Jewel,” holds that the 
charms of Nova Scotia, its “ fruitful corn-lands watered with pleasant 
rivers, running along most excellent and spacious meadows,” were pure 
inventions of King James’s “philosophical poet.” Amongst the 
many interesting works connected with our early colonization, there 
are few more interesting than portions of Sir William Alexander’s 
volume when he has got beyond the Greeks and Romans, and speaks 
of what he had learnt in his own time. My readers, I trust, will not be 
wearied by the length of the following extract from Sir William 
Alexander’s volume, in which he describes, simply and vividly, circum- 
stances which came within his own immediate knowledge :— 
“ As soon as my patent was passed, resolving to take possession of 
the lands, that were granted unto me, I provided myself of a ship at 
London, in the month of March, in Anno 1622; but that the business 
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might begin from that kingdom, which it doth concern, whereby 
some of my countrymen might be persuaded to go, and others by con- 
ceiving a good opinion thereof, to depend by expectation upon the 
reports of such of their acquaintance, as were to adventure in that 
voyage, I directed her to go about by St. George’s Channel, to Kirk- 
cudbright, where she arrived in the end of May; some gentlemen ‘of 
that country, upon whose friendship I reposed most, happening at that 
time to be out of the kingdom, I encountered with sundry unexpected 
difficulties: the prices of victuals being within the space of three 
months, since I had parted from Scotland, suddenly tripled, and yet 
so scarce, as I could hardly in haste be well furnished ; yet since I 
was so far advanced, lest I should lose that which was done, if I did 
not the rest, I used the best diligence I could to provide the ship with 
all things necessary. Then the very people, specially artizans, of 
whom I stood in need, were at first loath to embark for so remote 
a part, as they imagined this to be, some scarce believing that there 
could be any such bounds at all; and no wonder, since never any in 
that part had ever travelled thither, and all novelties being distrusted, 
or disvalued, few of good sort would go, and ordinary persons were 
not capable of such a purpose.” 

_ I omit the recital of the delays and difficulties experienced by the 
Scotch colonists, before they reached the Goshen promised by Sir 
William Alexander. The sneers of Urquhart are doubtless founded 
upon the florid descriptions now subjoined. 

“The three-and-twentieth of June, they loosed from St. John’s 
Harbour, and sailed towards New Scotland, where, for the space of four- 
teen days, they were by fogs and contrary winds kept back from spying 
land till the eighth of July, that they saw the west part of Cape Breton, 
and till the thirteenth day they sailed alongst the coast till they ran 
the length of Port de Mutton, where they. discovered three very plea- 
sant harbours, and went ashore in one of them, which, after the ship’s 
name, they called ‘Luke’s Bay,’ where they found, a great way up, 
a very pleasant river, being three fathoms deep at a low water at the 
entry thereof; and on every side of the same they did see very delicate 
meadows, having roses, white and red, growing thereon with a kind of 
wild lily, which had a dainty smell. The next day they resolved—coast- 
ing along the land—to discover the next harbour, which was but two 
leagues distant from the other, where they found a more pleasant river 
than the first, being four fathoms deep at alow water, with meadows on 
both sides thereof, having roses and lilies growing thereon as the others 
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had. They found within this river a very fit place for a plantation, 
both in regard that it was naturally apt to be fortified, and that all the 
ground between the two rivers was without wood, and very good fat 
earth, having several sorts of bérries growing thereon, as gooseberries, 
strawberries, hindberries, raspberries, and a kind of red wine berry, as 
also some sorts of grain as peas, some ears of wheat, barley, and rye, 
growing there wild ; the peas grow in abundance alongst the coast, very 
big and good to eat, but did taste of the fitch. This river is called 
Port Jolly, from whence they coasted alongst to Port Negro, being 
twelve leagues distant ; where all the way as they sailed alongst, they 
spied a very pleasant country, having growing everywhere such things 
as were observed in the two harbours where they had been before. They 
found, likewise, in every river abundance of lobsters, cockles, and other 
shell-fishes, and also, not only in the rivers, but all the coast alongst, 
numbers of several sorts of wild fowl, as wild-goose, black-duck, wood- 
cock, crane, heron, pigeon, and many other sorts of fowl which they 
knew not. They did kill as they sailed alongst the coast, great store 
of cod, with several other sorts of great fishes. The country is full of 
woods, not very thick, and the most part oak ; the rest are fir, spruce, 
birch, with some sycamores and ashes, and many other sorts of wood 
which they had not seen before. Having discovered this part of the 
country in regard of the voyage their ship was to make to the straits 
with fishes, they resolved to coast from Luke’s Bay to Port de Mutton, 
being four leagues to the east thereof, where they encountered with a 
Frenchman, that in a very short time had made a great voyage; for 
though he had furnished one ship away with a great number of fishes, 
there were near so many ready as to load himself and others. After 
they had taken a view of this port, which to their judgment they found 
no ways inferior to the rest they had seen before, they resolved to retire 
back to Newfoundland, where their ship was to receive her loading of 
fishes. The twentieth of July they loosed from thence, and the seven- 
and-twentieth thereof they arrived at St. John’s Harbour, and from 
thence sailed alongst the Bay of Conception, where they left the ship, 
and despatched themselves home in several ships that belonged to the 
west part of England.” 

Sir William Alexander, in his recital of the first attempts of his 
countrymen to colonize Nova Scotia, does not conceal the previous 
labours of the French to found settlements in their favourite Acadia. 
The progress of De la Roche and De Monts was known in Europe 
with sufficient circumstantiality to form the basis of future histories 
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but Alexander, with that tincture of national pride for which the Scot 
has ever been famous, speaks contemptuously of these labours of the 
French, believing that the great work of establishing a new settlement 
was reserved for those who had more perseverance if not more skill :— 

“This is no wonder, that the French being so slightly planted, did 
take no deeper root in America, for they as only desirous to know the 
nature and quality of the soil, and of things that were likely to grow 
there, did never seek to have them in such quantity as was requisite 
for their maintenance, affecting more by making a needless osten- 
tation, that the world should know they had been there, than that they 
did continue still to inhabit there ; like them, that were more in love 
with glory than with virtue, but like hired servants labouring for their 
masters, and not like fathers providing for their family and posterity, 
which can never be avoided till the ground be inhabited by them, that 
being owners thereof, will trust it with their maintenance, and do 
content themselves with the delight of that which may give glory to 
them, and profit to their heirs.” 

In spite of his low opinion of the colonizing labours of the French, 
Sir William Alexander was ready, within a year or two of the publication 
of his book, to join his fortunes with those of a previous settler under 
the charter of Henry IV. 

In the year 1627 there was a frequenter of the Court named David 
Kirtck, whose patronymic became Anglicised into Kirk. He was a 
French Calvinist who had fled from religious persecution in France, 
and had become acquainted with Sir William Alexander, and his plans 
of colonization. Sir David Kirk, as he was now called, proposed at 
Whitehall that an expedition should be fitted out to attack French 
settlements in Acadia. War at that time had been declared by England 
against France ; the persecuted Huguenots having applied for aid to the 
English Government. The Duke of Buckingham, in the summer of 
that year, was ingloriously defeated in the Isle of Rhé, and had 
returned home in the autumn. The success of Sir David Kirk afforded 
some small compensation for the disasters of the ambitious duke. 
The enterprising Kirk, a native of Dieppe, captured eighteen French 
transports, with a hundred and thirty-five pieces of ordnance, destined 
for the fortifications of Port Royal and Quebec. Amongst the 
prisoners taken on board the transports was a French Protestant, who 
subsequently became associated with Sir William Alexander in his 
projects of colonization. Claude de la Tour had received from the 
French Crown extensive grants of territory on the River St. John, 
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and was also possessed of considerable private fortune. He soon 
ceased to be treated in England as a prisoner of war, and appears to 
have become a court favourite, for he married a maid of honour of the 
Queen. Whether this lady was one of those attendants of Henrietta 
Maria, of whom Charles I. ungallantly wrote to Buckingham in 
August, 1626, “I command you to send all the French to-morrow 
out of the town, and may the devil go with them ;” or whether, having 
escaped this persecution, she remained in privacy until La Tour came 


to England and compassionated her lot, history does not condescend - 


to inform us. We only learn that Claude de la Tour, having been 
created a Baronet of Nova Scotia, two ships of war were placed under 
his command, and he returned with his wife to Nova Scotia, for the 
purpose of dislodging his countrymen from L’Acadie. He calculated 
too confidingly upon the obedience of his son Charles la Tour, who 
was then commanding a French fort at Cape Sable. France was then 
at war with England, and young La Tour refused to abandon his 
trust to his father, who threatened and promised in vain. The 
disappointed Claude sent his ships home, and finally formed a Scotch 
settlement near Port Royal. 
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BY W. W. FENN. 


Curtains are undoubtedly going out of fashion; and if we consider 
how arras has ceased to decorate our chambers and banqueting-rooms, 
we may say that to a certain extent they are gone. From the earliest 
periods of civilization, after humanity had ceased to dwell in tents, 
draperies and curtains probably of some kind have formed the inner- 
most and only lining to nearly every apartment. Before the advent 
of the paperhanger and painter, indeed, what other method could be 
devised to hide the “lime and rough-cast’”’ that “ doth present wall” ? 
Now-a-days, however, we should be much more likely to think of 
covering our rooms with postage-stamps than with the produce of the 
Venetian or Gobelin looms. 

Tapestry, or hangings of any kind on the walls, are rare things to 
meet with, and without going back as far as the middle ages, we shall 
find many proofs that curtains are gone out of date. Let the mind 
revert to those times when four-horse coaches and long stage wagons 
were the chief means of transport. Let it dwell for a moment on the 
halting places, say between London and York. Think of those old 
port-winy, ramshackled, comfortable inns, with their courtyards and 
outside galleries, their stabling for a hundred post-horses, their fusty, 
stale, tobacco-smelling rooms, with their horse-hair and thin-legged 
mahogany furniture; think of the mirrors over the sideboard, re- 
flecting the narrow, many-paned windows, with the multitudinous 
folds of their heavy curtains; but above all, picture to yoursel 
the four-post bedstead. What an awful machine it was! Think 
of the amount of superfluous drapery that clustered around this high 
altar of Morpheus, swaddling up its inmate, and excluding every breath 
of fresh air with its festoons, rosettes, fringes, cords, tassels, testers, 
and valances, and with its overwhelming mass of thick curtains, each 
large enough to wrap half across thé other, and still leave ample 
folds to complete the magnificence of this gorgeous catafalque! Think 
of the effect produced on all this mass of damask and highly polished 
carved wood by the fitful rays of the rushlight, flickering through 
the many round holes of its shade! Remember also the aspect of 


the room, as you ensconced yourself in the depths of that abominable 


abomination, a feather-bed ! 
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How weird, dingy, and depressing the whole business was. Dwell 
well upon the memory of all this, and then think of the bed you slept 
in last night. Yes, under the despotism of curtains, it seemed to be a 
rule, that the darker the room, the darker still was it to be made 
by the addition, in every conceivable and inconceivable way, of 
hangings! And of what horrible stuff some of them were made! 
One especially detestable web comes to my recollection, giving me a 
cold shudder, as I touch in imagination that coarse, rough, dust- 
collecting fabric called watered moreen. A ridgy, crinkly, harsh sort 
of texture it had, that curdled your blood, and electrified your whole 
frame! Ugh. Let us talk of something else! 

Yes, let us peep at the other side of the curtains, to restore our 
sensations to a healthy equilibrium. 

Let us think of them when they are drawn close, about four o’clock 
on a winter’s afternoon, when the snow lies thick on the pavement or 
lawn; when a murky, copper-coloured light in the west, faintly tinges 
the otherwise leaden sky, portending continuous bad weather; when 
the eager wind rattles the casement, and creeps through every chink 
and cranny; when curtains really become essential, and no mean 
attribute to the snug comfort alike of the humble parlour, or stately 
drawing-room. The mere words “Draw the curtains,” have a 
pleasant sound, a sound that tells of home, and fireside, and cannot 
fail to bring back many a vivid picture of long evening cheeriness, of 
“‘dinner served ” to hearty appetites, of— 


“ Old friends to laugh, 
Old wine to quaff, 
O18 books to learn, 
Old wood to burn ;” 


or, of tea and muffins, of hunt the slipper and forfeits, of blind man’s 
buff, or the friendly rubber. Music rings pleasantly in the ears of 
memory, as the most fitting accompaniment to such happy scenes. 
It matters little of what material, so it be thick, the curtains then are 
made ; let them keep out the cold, and help by their colour the general 
tone of warmth that pervades; and, fashionable or not, curtains under 
these conditions will never fade. 

Still, they are “going out.” Where, forsooth, is the curtain of 
. the lady’s bonnet? Where is the fair creature that, in this year of 
grace, would think of ordering her milliner to construct such a Gothic 
appendage to her out-door head-gear ?—covering it cannot be called, 
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Yet, but a little while ago, and such expressions as, “The curtain of 
my bonnet is trimmed with lace,” “I must have my curtain altered,” 
or, “ My curtain is too long,” etc., were continually poured forth by 
rosy lips, when that all-engrossing topic, feminine costume, was 
brought upon the carpet. 

Where are all these curtains gone? Echo, without replying to 
the question, brings forth for our inspection (perhaps microscopic) the 
“chignon”’! 

Another species of curtain seems fast disappearing into the limbo 
of the past, fading, as may be truly said, before the glare of the colours 
now supplanting it. This is the green baize curtain of our theatres. 

There was a time, and it does not seem so very long ago, when 
our greatest ambition and hopes were attained, by being taken to see 
a pantomime, and when the first thing which met our expectant gaze 
was this verdant frontispiece of the proscenium; this significantly 
coloured title-page to the enchanted book, which we would then pore 
over, and strain our eyes to gaze upon with such wrapt attention. What 
hosts of happy memories cling round us, as we picture to ourselves 
the look of that flat, smooth, seam-stained piece of drapery! With 
what interest did we eye it, longing for the moment when the tinkle of 
the prompter’s bell should send it, rushing with a sound “like a 
summer sea upon the sand,” high out of sight, ever thickening in 
folds at its base, the further up it went. 

Alas! it is seldom to be seen now! Here and there, where efforts _ 
are made to restore the legitimate drama, of which it is considered a 
component part, you may occasionally catch a glimpse of it, if you 
arrive at the commencement and stay till the conclusion of a five-act 
tragedy. But for all general purposes, the scene-painter’s art has 
superseded it, and we have now in its place the act-drop, or, may be, 
some admirably-painted representation of a curtain of white satin, 
velvet, or lace ; but, in the main, the act-drop with its classical picture, 
in its mimic gilt frame, does duty for our old friend and favourite— 
the green baize curtain. 

Some regret must always be felt for the disappearance of 
time-honoured customs and habits; yet, on the whole, this 
departure from the profuse use of drapery may perhaps be lamented 
less than many of the fashions so dearly reverenced by our ancestors. 
Health is the great thing to be considered, and that most estimable 
lady, Miss Florence Nightingale, can never be too much praised for 
the no mean share she has had in divesting our beds and bed-rooms at 
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least of superfluous hangings. After all, very likely, a nicely-painted 
scene at the theatre is really a prettier thing to sit looking at than a 
dingy space of green baize; and though the needlework of our first 
Norman queen might form a more picturesque background for our 
beaux and belles, than some of the paper patterns and gaudy works of 
art, so-called, that we have come across in our time, it is nevertheless 
very doubtful if we are not, by the absence of tapestry, slightly the 
gainers on the score of cleanliness and fresh air. 

The festooned velvet curtain, which we occasionally lean against at 
evening parties when the folding doors have been removed, is sug- 
gested, probably, by a recollection of the arras of the ancients, but we 
know it is never let down, it is quite useless, and chiefly serves to hide 
the marks of the hinges on the door-post. A feeble idea may possess 
the mind of Materfamilias, when she has “a small and early” in her 
still smaller drawing-rooms in Banbury Square, that the effect is grace- 
ful, and that it gives a palatial, or baronial hall-like look to her essen- 
tially modern apartments; but beyond the fact that it sometimes 
tumbles on to your head, and disarranges the graceful flow of your 
manly locks, destroying for the time your personal appearance, it 
does no harm, and the really magnificent curtains which our great 
upholsterers display, are merely wanted for a proper finish to the 
windows of lofty and well-ventilated saloons. 

With these few exceptions then, we may safely admit that the 
tangible actual curtain is a thing of the past. Damask or moreen, rep 
or velvet, chintz, muslin, or dimity, they are very little used now, in 
comparison to what they were fifty years ago; nevertheless, there are 
other sorts of curtains which, so long as the world lasts, and human 
nature remains what it is, cannot, nor ever will, go out of fashion. 

The curtains which we draw across our hearts, the curtains by 
which we endeavour to hide, even from ourselves, the innermost 
workings of our souls, will always remain in use. Frequently very 
flimsy, tattered, worn-out rags these, not serving at all the purpose for 
which they are intended, having great gaps and rents in them, through 
which we can see quite plainly, or patched and darned so clumsily, as, 
even by their ill-mending, to pique our curiosity to learn what there 
ean be, upon the hiding of which so much ineffectual labour and pains 
have been bestowed. Worn threadbare by constant use, they are as 
transparent as glass itself. Now and then, indeed, we meet with quite 
new ones, freshly put up at the same windows, but failing equally in 
their object ; the muslin and lace curtain which can scarcely be meant 
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to conceal, but is supposed to lend a gay and attractive aspect to the 
mansion. 

The rough, unpleasant curtain of moreen, is in continual use; it 
does not deceive you, you know it to be a curtain, but it is just thick 
enough to prevent your catching more than the faintest glimmer of 
light behind it, and the less you meddle with it the better. The jocose, 
crackling, or crisp chintz material often falls before us, but its colours, 
quality, and substance, are generally so agreeable, cool, and bright, 
that we never even so much as think of wanting to take a peep behind 
it, any more than we do behind the soft pleasant dimity. 

Lastly, there is the thick, dark, impenetrable stuff, the velvet, rep, 
or damask, in perfect repair, through which it is quite hopeless ever to 
get the slightest idea of what is taking place on the other side ; a stout 
substance, only to be counteracted by a like opaque screen, and where 
we may broadly conclude that the more the pure light of heaven is 
excluded from the room, the less its contents will bear to be revealed. 

Thus, from the quality of the curtains always hanging at the 
windows of men’s minds, we may sometimes obtain a clue to the 
character of the thoughts dwelling behind them, in much the same 
manner as we may judge by the outer aspect of a house, of the charac- 
ter of its inmates. 

Walk down the street, and mark those windows which are much 
curtained and be-draped, leaving but small gaps by which any glimpse 
into the room might be gained, and you will usually find that an addi- 
tional obscurity is given by the dirt on the glass, which seems seldom 
or never to be cleaned. 

The blinds, which after all are nothing but curtains on rollers, are 
low drawn down, and usually of a dingy hue. Fresh air, twin brother 
to pure light, is equally excluded, and in the hottest weather 
the merest chink of ventilation obtained by the raising of the bottom 
sash, two inches, and this often against the wire gauze screen, which 
forms a low and more rigid obstruction to the penetration of outer 
things. 

Other points in the domicile noticeably coincide with these—it 
always wants painting, its door-steps. are always dirty, and its area- 
gate always open. The bells are out of order, and when you have 
knocked three or four times, you are answered at last by a slatternly 
head thrust out from the kitchen or second-floor window ; and it is sel- 


_ dom that the person you want to see is at home, or will allow.as much 


to be stated. 
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There is an hypocrisy, a dingy sort of subterfuge, a hiding away, 
a keeping in the dark, peeping-from-behind-curtains sort of tone about 
the whole affair, which it is quite reasonable to accept as an index to 
the character of the occupant; and you may be pretty sure that his 
thoughts, were the curtains drawn back from them, would show out 
quite as unsatisfactorily as would his rooms, did you but open the 
windows, take down the curtains, and let a ray of bright sunshine fall 
upon his untidy hearth. 

The disorder, want of cleanliness, the rickety, worn-out condition 
of the furniture, alike of brain and sitting-room, would be, I am afraid, 
pretty much upona par. Yet, this would be a severe test for even 
the best of us to be put to—aye, even for that well-looking house over 
the way, so bright and cheerful of aspect, with its long wide French 
windows opening to the floor, its flowers in the balcony, and its fresh 
clean muslin curtains, only lending so much grateful shadow to its 
inner penetralia as is consistent with coolness and comfort. 

Despite the new paint, and the trim servant that answers the door 
with all promptitude, despite the well-organized household, the regular 
hours, and the free, unaffected heartiness of the welcome you always 
receive, despite the perfect harmony which exists between the mind of 
the host and the appearance of his domicile ; yes, despite all this, if a 
ruthless hand were to tear down what little drapery is used, say 
merely for the sake of decoration, possibly the sight of something un- 
pleasant, if not ugly, that we never expected, would meet our gaze. 
At least there would be unfinished angles, rough edges, sharp nails, 
and little disused, long-forgotten, dusty recesses, brought to light. 
Well, then, what hand would wish to do this? So long as a sufficient 
quantity of light and air circulates through our brains, and our houses, 
to keep them pure and healthy, let us willingly submit to the employ- 
ment of just so many hangings and curtains as shall make matters look 
cheerful and pleasant; and provided they never fall between true 
hearts, or interfere with the free circulations of sincere sympathies, 
nothing can be urged against them. It is only when, like arras and 
tapestry, they form a refuge for unclean things, or, like the surroundings 
to our four-post bedsteads, they preclude the possibility of ventilation, 
that we may congratulate ourselves on their disappearance, and that 
we live in an age which, whatever its short-comings may be, can 
scarcely be said to be one darkened by the superabundant use of 
curtains. 
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I xyow that Edgar’s kind and good, 
And I know my home is fine, 

If I only could live in it, mother, 
And only could make it mine. 


You need not look at me and smile, 
In such a strange sad way ; 

T am not out of my head at all, 
And I know just what I say. 


I know that Edgar freely gives 
Whate’er he thinks will please ; 

But it’s what we love that brings us good, 
And my heart is not in these. 


iTe never grieves me in any way, 
For he’s tender, fond, and true ; 

It isn’t the fault of what he does, 
It’s what he cannot do. 


Oh, I wish I could stand where the maples 
Drop their shadows, cool and dim ; 

Or lie in the sweet red clover, 
Where I walked, but not with him ! 


Nay, you need not mind me, mother, 
I love him—or at the worst, 

I try to shut’the past from my heart ; 
But you know he was not the first ! 


And I strive to make him feel, my life 
Is his, and here, as I ought; 

But he never can come into the world 
That I live in, in my thought. 
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For whether I wake, or whether I sleep, 
It is always just the same ; 

I am far away to the time that was, j 
Or the time that never came. 


Sometimes I walk in the paradise, 
That, alas! was not to be; 

Sometimes I sit the whole night long 
A child on my father’s knee; 


And when my sweet sad_fancies run 
Unheeded as they list, 

They go and search about to find 
The things my life has missed. 


Ay! this love is a tyrant always, 
And whether for evil or good, 

Neither comes nor goes for our bidding ;— 
But I’ve done the best I could. 


And Edgar’s a worthy man I know, 
And I know my house is fine ; 

But I never shall live in it, mother, 
And never shall make it mine! 


Puese Cary. 


